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COUNTRY NEIGHBORS. 

ry\HERE are always plenty of neighbors in the coun- 
| try—birds, rabbits, bees, creatures that build and 
sing and fly and scurry, and live their innocent vivid 
lives in sweet unconsciousness of the world of hu- 
manity, with its hopes and fears. But it is not of 
these we are thinking so much as of the pleasant feel- 
ing of neighborhood, which is one of the most de- 
lichtful features of residence in the village or the 
hamlet, or in a farming country, as opposed to a set- 
tlement in the city. No loneliness is so complete as 
loneliness one finds in a crowd of indifferent 
Take your stand, for instance, in some in- 
teresting locality in the great World's Fair, say in 
the portico of the Fisheries Building, and watch the 
throngs passing and repassing, you being tempora 
rily separated from your own party and lost to your 
friends. The sense of isolation, of desolation, grows 
you as it could only elsewhere grow in the 
solitudes of the desert 


the 


strangers 


upon 


It is something like this in town, where houses 


stand in close 


ranks, where they are subdivided into 
apartments and floors and stages, packed with fami- 
lies, each sufficient to itself, and having scant curi- 
osity and scant leisure to devote to the families across 
the hall or the street or next door. 

All the wonted affairs of life go on, in town as in 
country. The bride goes away with the shower of 
rice and the old shoe thrown after her for luck; the 
young man sets out to seek his fortuve in far-away 
lands; the boy takes honors at college; the baby is 
born into a rejoicing household; the aged one falls 
On the door is a length 
of white ribbon, flower-wreathed: the baby is dead. 
Everything happens — gladness, grief, illness, pain, 
But the neighbors take no heed. 
They observe what is going on without intrusion 


asleep and does not awake 


trouble, success 


aud without personal interest, much as if they were 
a play, and without the measure of 
sympathy which can be given only through aequaint- 

In town, society is necessarily divided into 
One knows the people in one’s own circle 
also to some extent, the people in one’s own church, 
though this is less pronounced as a test of acquaint- 
ance in a large city than in a smaller one 


spectators at 


ance 


sets 


But in the community of interests which binds to 
gether the dwellers in a village every one knows 
Even small and comparatively 
unimportant details are matters of moment where 
everybody is friendly and nothing exciting is going 
 * Mrs Honey-Bee went to the sea-side to spend 
It is hoped she will return entirely 
convalescent from the fever and ague from which she 
has suffered so long.” ‘‘ Miss Florence Titmarsh is 
visiting her cousins, the Misses Oriole, at the High- 
land Springs.” ‘“‘John Boggs is painting his new 
barn a bright yellow. It looks very cheerful and ar- 
tistic.” So runs the column of the local paper in the 
country, replete with items which are eagerly de- 
youred, because, after all, the country-side is much 
like one great family, and nothing that touches one 
part of it fails to interest every other. In the absence 
of exciting events, each trifling incident becomes of 
moment. The whole village owns the Judge or the 
General, and is proud of him as he walks to the post- 
otlice for his daily mail. The good doctor is known 
for miles, and so is his horse, stopping of its own ac- 
cord at this gate and that, where the doctor's patients 
are wistfully awaiting his cheerful greeting. When 
the village milliner makes her semiannual trip to 
town, there is not a farm-house for miles which is 
not interested in the pretty furbelows, the dainty 
feminine fripperies, she displays on her return. 
When an old gentleman who has been blind for the 
last five years, groping painfully about in the gloom 
that has settled down on his life, goes away to a 
great surgeon to have the cataract removed, the vil- 
lage is concerned about it. They know how much 
it will cost; the fee is smaller than the great special- 
ist exacts from a millionaire patient, but it seenrs like 
a fortune to the farmers, to whom money comes slow- 
ly and by bits, after days of toil in sun and rain. 
“Still,” they acknowledge, ‘‘money is nothing if 


every one else. 


on 


a few days 


sight can be restored,” and there are hearty hand- 
shakes and congratulations at the station the day 
the old man and his sweet old wife come back, when, 
pleased as a child, he tells them that the wonderful 
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thing is done; he can see the familiar landscape once 
more, though at first he will need to be very, very 
careful. 

In all joy, in all sorrow, in all the commonplaces 
of daily experience, the bond of good feeling holds. 
The neighbor who is near is better than the brother 
who is far off. 

Of course there is a reverse side to the picture. 
Gossip is sometimes unfriendly, slander sometimes 
pitches its evil encampment in an innocent-looking 
rural neighborhood, malice and uncharitableness 
combine to shed their fatal blight on happiness, but 
in the long-run good outweighs ill and love conquers 
hate, and in the quiet country it is true that 

“God's in His heaven ; 
All's right with the world.” 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

OULD we foresee the consequences of a single false step 

on this journey of ours through the world we would 
certainly be more careful where we set our feet. Seldom 
when acting on an impulse of mere self-pleasing does it oc- 
cur to our minds to look forward and think what effect this 
one moment of weak indulgence may have on years to 
come. The foolish yielding to temptation, the dalliance 
with idle ease, the refusal to exert one’s best powers at the 
beginning of a contest, have enervated the entire being, 
and made defeat an inevitable necessity of the situation in 
instances without number. 

The student entering college with a long course of study 
before him thinks it a matter of small importance whether 
he is diligent and faithful during the first half of the first 
term. Yet on diligence and faithfulness here may depend 
not only his standing in the eyes of professors and class- 
mates, but his failure or success in his profession twenty 
years hence. 

The artist careless of detail and heedless of finish in his 
earlier studies will never acquire the envied technique of 
the man who toils with motive and precision at the outset. 

In the humbler but not less honorable sphere of the cuisine, 
the cook who would acquire skill and deftness must follow 
directions, and mix ingredients with the nicest painstaking, 
as an initial requisite when she sets out to Jearn the secrets 
of her calling. 

It is in more subtle, and, so to speak, higher, affairs than 
these that the wisdom of looking ahead asserts itself. When 
Esau, coming in weary and spent from the hunting -field, 
sold to the crafty Jacob for a mess of pottage the birthright 
which belonged to the elder brother, he simply did what 
hosts of men‘have been doing ever since. For a temporary 
pleasure, an apparent present advantage, he bartered his 
heaven-bestowed right to dignity, consideration, and man- 
hood. Here was exemplified the fatal weakness which is 
the besetting danger of strength. No one of us who forgets 
to look ahead when accepting some compromise with con- 
science or venturing into some doubtful path is in the least 
nobler than was Esau. 

To make some provision for days of illness, for advancing 
age, for emergencies which may arise but cunnot be accu- 
rately defined, is the part of good sense, and is involved in 
the thoughtful looking ahead which none but the simpleton 
neglects. Suppose the commander of an arctic expedition 
should set out on his long voyage, bristling with difficulties 
and hardships, without making any preparation in the 
strength of his ships, in stores of food, in comfortable beds 
and clothing. Who would not characterize him as mad? 
Yet for the arctic expeditions of possible old age and pov- 
erty many human beings make no*preparation at all ade- 
quate, and their lack of looking ahead throws them a burden 
on the more sensible portion of their fellow-travellers. 


A HOME LIBRARY. 

Hagen value of a library depends very largely upon the 

use for which it is intended. A collection of books 
counts for little if it is merely a collection thrown together 
by accident, without motive or design. In looking over the 
books which suffice to give to many houses their chief claim 
to an appearance of culture, a reflective mind is struck with 
the haphazard quality of the literature. Old school-books, 
thumbed and dog-eared, with fly-leaves adorned by scrib- 
bling and ornamented with boyish sketches and caricatures; 
a few novels; a volume or two of war reminiscences ; per- 
haps one or two stray copies of Tennyson or Longfellow; 
some religious memoirs; a holiday mythology, beautifully 
illustrated; possibly a set of Dickens or of Thackeray, and 
this is all. Neither in contents nor in bindings is there any- 
thing thoughtful or impressive in a lot of books which might 
easily be the flotsam and jetsam of life, fit principally for 
the second-hand shup or the table of the auctioneer. 

The fact is that in these days of diffused education every 
home requires a library quite as much as it requires a par- 
lor, a reception room, a chamber, or a kitchen. A place to 
keep books in is one of the first essentials in imparting a 
tone of thorough refinement to a house. Yet to have the books 
themselves is more important than to have the special room 
which is their casket. A corner of the drawing-room, with 
a table and an easy-chair, pens and ink, and a few low 
shelves, makes a capital library. In some charming homes 
drawing -room and library are combined, and the books 
elbow the bric-A-brac and the soft divans and cushioned 
lounges. 

What sort of books will you have in your home library? 
Remember you need not buy them all at once. A library 
is like a garden. It grows by cultivation. Like the fami- 
ly to whom ic belongs, it develops day by day, year by 
year. It is like a house, it must needs possess foundations, 
well-hewn and strongly laid. 

First among its must-be’s is a good encyclopedia. There 
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are always arising occasions when the intelligent person 
finds it advisable to go to some authority in order to get 
matters straight in his mind. Nobody’s memory can retain 
everything one ought to know about Siam, about Ceylon, 
about coffee-raising, about a hundred other things and 
places and peoples, all of which are treated by specialists in 
an encyclopedia. 

Among other books of reference a dictionary of dates is 
indispensable ; so is a compendium of familiar quotations 
and a reader’s hand-book. The very best attainable lexicon 
should be in some accessible spot where the children and 
young people may form the habit of consulting it when- 
ever doubt arises as to the spelling, pronunciation, or pre- 
cise shade of meaning of any word, whether a word in com- 
mon use or one seldom heard. This is scholarly exactitude, 
not pedantry. 

In a good and well-chosen home library there will by de- 
grees enter separation and adjustment. One shelf will hold 
volumes of history, another will be devoted to biography, 
another to poetry, to travels, to essays. The book-loving 
boy or girl will insensfbly acquire so intimate an acquaint- 
auce with the books that he or she can put a hand on any 
wished - for volume without long and bewildered search. 
The backs of the books will regard the family in a friendly 
fashion, and some, brown, fat, shabby, faded, much read, aud 
often made the companions of daily life, will have an indi- 
viduality never the portion of any but friends of the family. 

When, in such a house,a member of the circle brings 
home a book, or a half-dozen books at a time, nobody is 
cold, or critical, or disposed to consider the purchase a piece 
of extravagance. These books are held in an estimation as 
high as daily food, as clothing or shoes. 

If one lover of the printed page rejoices in éditions de luze, 
in broad margins, in exquisite bindings, in beautiful type, 
his caprice is not frowried upon. To the limit of his purse 
he is bidden to indulge so delicate a fancy. And the library 
among such people is the fostering nurse of all that is bright, 
sweet, and uplifting in the home of which it is thé centre 
and the rallying-point. 


A LETTER FROM ONTEORA., 





= OU must come 
to Onteora,” 


imine 
| 

Miss Van  Auken 

wrote. We had her 

Meats: fou Lecllr letter this afternoon. 

The boy from the 

Canterbury station 

brought it with a tel- 

Leliraays egram I think he 








id wanted the fun of 

studying it on his way, 
which is why he did not leave the letter until the evening 
mail, as is his general custom when we want it. For the 
paper of all the Onteora letters is made to look like birch 
bark, and on the back of the envelopes there is always a 
smal] engraved medallion, a bear and a fox dancing in the 
moonlight, ‘‘Bear and Fox” being the name of the inn 
there—a name well deserved, as I gather from Miss Van 
Auken’s letter, 

‘Don’t let dear Professor Prodgers think I’ve quite lost 
my head,” she said, ‘‘ but really there is no place to be 
imagined like this. I am sure Brook Farm itself was never 
more unique—there are so many clever people here—and 
ask him if they ever bad forty-five cottages there, Not 
cottages all set out in a row—olh! don’t think that for an in- 
stani—but the most fascinating little houses built of logs or 
stones, and scattered among the trees of the mountains, 
seeming to grow right out of the hill-side itself, an@ often 
not betraying their presence to the passer-by except by a 
curl of blue smoke or the voice of some one calling to a 
ebild. 

‘* And these little houses are all so dainty, so charming, so 
lovely, each one with a distinct individuality of its own, and 
all filled with pictures, fine old rugs and hangings, bits of 
pottery, yet with nothing out of keeping with the simplici- 
ties of life as Onteora knows them. Every house has great 
jars of wild flowers set about, and evergreen boughs are 
used in decoration even in the three or four more ambitious 
dwellings 

“‘And then such fireplaces! How you, dear Mrs, Van 
Twiller, will enjoy them! All the taste, the ingenuity, the 
very best feeling, of Onteora have been expended on these— 
not the conventional, well-ordered, brightly polished, be- 
mantled and bemarbled affairs of town, but those that ex- 
press the hospitable holiday spirit of the place, those that 
would naturally belong to the great jagged stone chimneys 
that in all their rugged simplicity make the central points of 
interest in each of these living-rooms. The chimneys are 
allof the same materia], rough stone and mortar, though the 
fireplaces everywhere differ, even to their respective posi- 
tions in each house. Sometimes one or two steps lead down 
from the floor into a little square facing the hearth and 
covered with rugs. These steps have cushions scattered 
about, and here the story-tellers sit o’ nights; and when tea 
and music are served in the afternoons—and the musical 
life here is as fascinating as the literary and artistic—all the 

yretty women are grouped here, with faces to the blaze. 
Evesp fireplace has its corner, some of stone, some of 
cushions. You can’t resist loving these fires; the very chim- 
neys seem friends. You get the smoke from their fragrant 
hickory logs just before you turn in at the gates of the club, 
after driving up the hill, as though each one held a genial 
spirit, and meant to send you a greeting on the way. 

**T tell you all these things to make you come. You will 
find mornings not like that of yesterday, when Mrs. Wheeler 
read her Chicago Congress paper on Decorative and Applied 
Art in Design, which is*to come out in the little Distatt 
Series, and an art critic, a man of letters. and two painters 
took up the discussion, while the women sat about and sewed. 
Not mornings like that perhaps, but others that you will 
find nowhere else, I know. ‘ 

** They did kill a little bear here the other day, but it was 
only one a year old, and nobody ever sees anything but the 
tracks of the older bears. And they have done away with 
the burlaps walls dividing the rooms, for they said you could 
hear everything your neighbors did, even when they changed 
their minds! 

Won’t you dear people come?’ 

We have been busy over time-tables since we finished 

Miss Van Auken’s letter. 




















VACATION PHILOSOPHY. 


3 ty dear leisurely days of vacation are over, and as we 
turn from the face of the sea or the mountaius or the 
wide reaches of the meadows, and feel once more the press- 
ure of life’s conventions upon us, perhaps it is good to give 
a little thought to the philosophy of vacation, to see if it be 
wise and good, to know if it has contented us and justified 
itself. For sensible persons, like ourselves, whose vacations 
are periods not of added execution, but of exemption, the 
philosophy of vacation is that of giving up small goods for 
the sake of large ones, of simplifying life’s demands upon 
us and our own demands upon ourselves for the physical 
and spiritual benefits that come from leisure and the ampler 
self- ion that leisure brings. Vacation days are not 
days of denial, but of a higher choice, based upon larger 
views than we know how to maintain in the rush of things, 
with the pressure upon us of our own duties and other peo- 
ple’s individuality. 

Even when the possession of one’s own country house re- 

uires that the routine of home duties be maintained, we 
simplify it. We are equally happy in entertaining our 
friends less ceremoniously than we should in town; our 
meals are not so elaborate and less-formally served. We 
wear a simple cotton or serge frock all day, and are un- 
ashamed. We live more slowly; we fret less; half unknow- 
ing we are drawn into a keener love and a more sympathetic 
understanding of the large green life about us, and so grow 
more objective and healthfully unconscious of ourselves. 
That is, we do all these things if we are wise and have the 
real philosophy of vacation at heart. And according as we 
are wise and prize the rewards of vacation life, does it 
wrench our hearts as we turn away from it all when autumn 
comes to take up our burden of convention. But here the 
question arises: If this be wisdom at all, why need it be oc- 
casional wisdom? Why should not vacation philosophy be 
the true philosophy of life, after all? 

Of no other people than of ourselves is it so true that 
“Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” And espe- 
cially is it true of our women, for whom the interests of life 
have multiplied in the past few years like the figures in a 
crystal maze. Perhaps this is the fault of the Things, and 
perhaps it is the fault of women, or perhaps it may be 
only their misfortune. I incline to think that it is the last. 
They are in the maze, and they have lost the clew; and 
without the clew it is impossible to tell which are the real 
things and which the unreal, which the duties that cannot be 
shirked without moral loss, and which the demands that one 
must resist if one wishes one’s life to have any perfectness 
and significance whatever. I found my clew the other day 
in a little gray book marked Hessays: Second Series. " 

** My life is for itself, and not for a spectacle,” wrote Em- 
erson. The things that make for one’s life are the real 
things; the things that make the spectacle of life are the 
unreal ones. It is the value of what one is over against 
what one has, the value of substance over against shadow, the 
value of personality against things. Vacation philosophy ap- 
plied to life means giving up the spectacle things for the real 
ones. It means a quiet but sure insistence, in the face of all 
the driving duties or beckoning privileges of the coming 
winter, on the right of the soul to be more than meat and 
the body to be better than raiment. It means simpler living 
at home, perhaps, with fewer servants and simpler enter- 
taining. It means less undertaken outside the school-room 
or the office or the studio. It means fewer afternoon teas 
and lectures and recitals. It may even mean the giving up 
of some clubs and pet philanthropies. And all these things 
done for no more splendid purpose than getting a little more 
leisure in life. With the securing the leisure come the 
splendid things of life—better health and steadier nerves 
among them. All the body and soul benefits that are born 
of the absence of pressure and hurry in our lives, all the 
content and serenity that settle down upon the souls of 
weary women with the time to sit with folded hands and 
not even think, unless they so desire, all the courage and 
hopefulness that the east wind blows into our hearts with a 
brisk walk in the open air, all the poise of judgment that 
returns with the ability to sit down and “think things all 
over,” all the mental refreshment that comes from the 
friendly volume—these are the perennial rewards of vaca- 
tion philosophy applied to life. Is it the true one or is it 
not? HELEN WATTERSON. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN MILLINERY 


MPORTATIONS of millinery for autumn and winter are 

very attractive. They are made up of round hats of 
medium size in proportion of two-thirds of the stock to one 
third of bonnets that are extremely small. The shapes of 
hats are most varied. For the demi-season are sailor hats 
of a new shape in felt and in black beaver or satin antique 
to be worn yachting and in the country. These have the 
brim turned up in the back and the crown slanting to the 
front. The Napoleon hat introduced in the spring with 
the brim turned up straight in front is modified in smaller 
imported shapes, and this turned-back front is a part of 
various hats. A novel walking hat with rather high crown 
has the left side turned up even higher than the crown and 
very close against it. An odd shape has the brim wider on 
each side than in front and back. Cocked hats remain in 
favor. There are three-cornered and four-cornered hats 
with brim rolled over toward the crown made of all ma- 
terials. The cleft front of brims is still fashionable and is 
variously treated, the open space being sometimes merely 
bound, sometimes filled with trimming. Most of the new 
shapes show the front hair, the back of the brim being long 
enough to rest lightly on a Psyche knot or above a low 
braided coil. 

LUSTROUS FELTS, FLATS, ETC. 


Very fine hats made in Vienna are of lustrous felt that has 
almost the gloss of miroir velvet. These come in the con- 
servative shapes that the best milliners select, with a low 
crown and medium brim to be arched above the forehead. 
Flats, or round plaques to be fashioned into hats, come in 
felt, velvet, black satin, satin-antique, and in kid. The 
novelty in these is an edging of white duchesse lace, very 
narrow, scarcely more than a scalloped edge, but very effec- 
tive on a flat of green velvet or brown felt or black satin. 
Another novelty is the flat of colored felt inside coming 
next the face, while the ontside is of black satin or the 
glossy satin-antique, black in either case. Very light colors 
are shown in felt flats, notably pale pink, cream-color, and 
Nile green, and these are made up almost double, with the 
back curving forward nearly to the front edge, or else they 
are faced with black which comes next the face. Another 
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fancy is a smooth feather trimming two inches wide in dark 
aud iridescent colors forming a border around light-colored 
flats of felt. 

The hats with aureole brim, similar to the Napoleon 
shape, are very pretty. In some cases the brim is in large 
curves or flutes turning toward the crown, the outside of 
the brim being a light tan or brown, the inside black. Black 
crowns with colored brims are shown, and very many have 
the brim of two colors, one side light, the other dark or 
‘black. White felt hats with black on one side or the other 
of the brim are in t vogue for the demi-season, though 
milliners are al y prophesying that the magpie-colorin 
will be but a transient fashion. It is certainly rather cold 
for winter hats. A black velvet facing, smooth and close 
inside the brim, is very becoming next the face, and is much 
used on colored felt hats and in some of white felt; pink, 

le green, and tobacco-brown hats have this velvet lining. 

ery soft and pliable felt cloth for millinery purposes is sold 
by the yard in all colors, and in yard widths as well as in 
that only half a yard wide. It is treated like velvet or 
satin for making soft crowns, scarfs, bows, fluted brims, 
drapery, ete. 
VALKYRIE GARNITURE. 


The mercury trimmings in vogue at present are to be 
superseded by still more flaring garniture, producing what 
the French milliners in appreciation of Wagner call Val- 
kyrie effects. These are made of wings, two, four, or 
even more, that stand out from the head instead of being 
posed more closely @ la Mercure. And these wings are 
marvels to behold, They consist not only of all the small 
wings known to nature, of the birds of every clime, but also 
of others added by art, in exquisite embroideries of multi- 
colored silks, of bullion in pure silver or in gold, and also 
alloyed with copper, in spangles of iridescent hues, and in 
jet—wings that produce no pang of regret to the wearer, as 
they have not been torn from some sweet songster of the 
forest or grove. There is, however, a special fancy for 
genuine parrot wings on account of their yellow-green 
shades, and for the wings of blackbirds and snowy-white 
wings. Green-blue wings made up from the soft plumage 
of ducks’ breasts and the lophophore coloring are also in 
great favor. Some birds’ heads and throats are imported 
to which are added outspread wings that hold between them 
an aigrette very full, bushy, and erect, which may be of the 
same shades, or in a different color that harmonizes well. 


SPANGLED TRIMMINGS. 


The fancy of last winter for pailletes or spangles promises 
to be the craze of the coming season. This is true not only 
in millinery but also in dress trimmings, as whole skirts are 
spangled, or else a waist is spangled with plain sleeves and 
skirt, or again the full sleeves are spangled while the waist 
and sleeves are plain, or they are bordered with spangles 
that may be done on the skirt itself, or perhaps added in 
insertions of straight rows or in Vandyke points that are im- 
ported as galloon or passementerie.. Large flowers made of 
spangles are the special novelty for millinery, These may 
be all jet spangles, or else with gold, green, or dull red tints 
intermingled. Pansies and daisies of mammoth size are 
especially well copied in paillettes. The wings already 
noted are covered with jet spangles, or with others of all 
dark rich colors. Plateaux or flats for entire hats are made 
of black kid, embroidered all over with spangies. Black 
tulle or laces are wrought with jet spangles in borders, in 
rows like insertions, in flower designs, or else dotted as in 
point d’esprit. Spangled galloons are of black tulle or some 
heavier net thickly covered with spangles of jet with over- 
lapping edges, or else brightened at intervals by clusters of 
iridescent paillettes, green, red, gold, and copper colored 
Black Brussels net pleatings, also black mousseline de soie, 
are decorated with spangles, the former of jet in flowerlike 
designs, the silk muslin in accordion-pleatings bordered with 
rows of spangles, not in jet alone, but in effective colors, as 
old-gold, bronze, magenta, and in grayish-blue, or in green 
of many shades. 

NEW BONNETS. 


The winter bonnets are of small close shapes, with crowns 
that touch the head and add nothing to the size thereof. 
There are very pretty bonnets of black or colored felt in 
these snug shapes, with the front upturned as a coronet in 
scallops or leaf points, covered with velvet and embroidered 
in jet Or in colored spangles. These are to be worn in the 
first autumn days, and are commended to the brides ex- 
pectant and other readers of the Bazar who have asked in- 
formation on the subject. For more elaborate bonnets to 
wear wilh calling costumes are those with multicolored 
crowns of bullion embroidery, silver, gold, and copper to- 
gether, or with green added in very effective ways. Others 
have satin crowns, as golden-brown nearly covered with a 
serpentine design done in green velvet edged with spangles ; 
there are also black satin crowns with the serpentine stripes 
in magenta red, or else entirely in jet spangles,or perhaps 
in gold. Velvet crowns are of delightful metallic colors 
wrought in silk stitches that may be very rich and glowing, 
or in dark tones to suit the most refined taste. Among the 
trimmings for bonnets, and for round hats also, are wide 
black velvet ribbons edged with white duchesse lace, and to 
these are added the accordion-pleatings of black satin-antique 
with borders of jet or colored spangles. 

The so-called gold bonnets, with crowns of bullion em- 
broidery are very effective with pleated brims of brown 
velvet trimmed with parrots’ wings standing out from chouxr 
of white chiffon edged with gold picot loops. White satin 
ribbon strings two inches wide start from the back, and are 
tied under the chin in a stiff bow 

Charming capotes of jetted net have for their trimming a 
scarf of the glossy satin-antique in ruby, Jacqueminot, or 
magenta red. The jets forming the bonnet are in spangles, 
not in beads, and a Valkyrie trimming is added of two wings 
of spangled jet spread out boldly and holding a black 
aigrette. The strings are of narrow black satin ribbon. 

Cut steel and jet together are very effective, and are 
fashionably combined for winter bonnets. Rings of cut 
steel hold the soft black velvet brim; the crown is of rows 
of steel embroidery, and white wings with steel ornaments 
form the trimming. 

Velvet roses with each petal standing out separately are 
almost the only flowers shown for winter bonnets. These 
are large enough to take the place of the chous# so long in 
favor, and are used in the way such rosettes are—under 
the brim next the hair in front or back, or else isolated out- 
side the brim, or, it may be, close together in a row around 
the crown, without foliage. 

Silver embroidery is in charmingly delicate taste on vel- 
vets of very light colors for evening and dress bonnets. 
Thus it forms a lovely border on pale pink or on yellow 
velvet crowns, the brim of knife-pleated velvet, and the 
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only trimming a tuft of brown fur—either sable or mink 
tails clustered together with one upstanding tail in the centre. 


NEW VEILS. 


The most stylish veils are of black tulle with close chenille 
dots of white, or with a white finish of duchesse lace scal- 
lops as a border. Others have white sprigs all over the face, 
or else two or three very narrow edgings of Valenciennes, 
either pure wiite or cream-colored. Some of these veils 
are in mask shape with round corners, while others are 
square-cornered and in scarf shape. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. WortTHINGTON, 
Surru, & Co.; and ArrKen, Son, & Co. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of “ Ben-Hur,” “ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three- Quarter 
Leather, $5 00: Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
Qué4rter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (/n a box.) 


ESSAYS IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. By HENRY 
JAMES. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN: 
Modern Thought and Life. 


Its Influence Upon 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In 
“*Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 
THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. A Novel. By Henry 8 


FULLER. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


NOWADAYS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
HIBBARD. Illustrated. 
$1 25. 


OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurTis. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. (In “ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The Private Life, Lord 
Beaupré, and The Visits. By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


Post 8vo, 


By Georce A, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


THE REBEL QUEEN. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. By JOHN BONNER, 
Author of ** A Child’s History of Greece,”’ ** A Child’s 
History of Rome,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 oo. 


THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. A Novel. By 
EpWARD FULLER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 2s. 


THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan DOYLE. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By GEORGE MACDon- 


ALD. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BisHop. With Plans and one Illustration. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
THE DISTAFF SERIES. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 
WIGGIN. 
HOUSEHOLD ART. Edited by CANDACE WHEELER. 


EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by ALICE MORSE 
EARLE and EmiLy ELLSWORTH ForD. 


Volumes published : 
Edited by KATE DOUGLAS 


THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. Edited by 
FRANCES A. GOODALE. 
WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Edited by 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 
PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In ‘* Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.’’) 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN 
BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 


PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES DwiGurT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


GREEN’S ENGLAND, Illustrated. A Short History of 
the English People. By J.R.GReEN. Edited by Mrs. 
J. Re GREEN and Miss KATE NorGATE. With Portrait, 
Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 
Vols. I. and Il. now ready. Price, $5 oo per volume. 
Vol. Ill. in Press. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will he sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to anv address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





Fig. 1.—Bonnet wira Jer Crown. 





Fig. 4.—Untrammuep Autumn AnD Wrixter Hats. 


Autumn and Winter Hats. 
tye bonnet Fig. 1 has a pleated brim of 
green velvet, and for the crown a jet plaque 
terminating in leaf points which rest on the brim. 
The pleating is caught up on the front, and sup- 
ported by four loops of black ribbon. . Strings 
of the same ribbon are attached by small choug 
at the back I'wo black ostrich tips and a thick 
aigrette ornament the front 
The hat Fig. 2 is of black felt, with a brim 
curving to a point at the middle of the front. 
Black satin ribbon is twisted about the crown 
and arranged in an irregular bow on the front, in 
the knot of which three black ostrich tips are 
fastened Choux af yellow velvet are at the 
sides and back 
Fig. 8 is an'odd little hat of light gray felt, 
with the brim turned up and curved in at the 
middle of the front and back. A tight twist of 
green Velvet is carried around the crown knotted 
at the inside of the front of the brim, and there 
fastened with jet pins; another knot at the back 
has a jet buckle. Two velvet wings are at the 
front, together with a feather aigrette shaped 
like a butterfly 
Some of the new untrimmed felts are shown in 
the groups Figs. 4and 5. They are of moderate 
size, and retain the flat-topped crown, and the 
broad style of trimming at the front. In the 
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Fig. 2.—Fevr Hat wrrn Ostricn Trrs Fig. 3.—Feur Hat wirn Borrerrty AicReETTE. 


group Fig. 4 are shown a beige-colored felt with wide brim, 
a turned-up black felt edged with silk wire, the ever-popu- 
lar Spanish turban, and a hat of tobacco-brown felt, with a 
brim curving to a high point at the front and a lower one on 
the sides. A large green felt hat in the group Fig. 5 is 
edged with fur. Green and tobacco brown appear to be 
favorite colors in this year’s felts. A bonnet in this same 
group is of brown felt bordered with a band of mink fur. 
Other felt hats shown have their brims variously reversed, 
slashed, and dented. 





Crocuet DovstEe Capr. 


Crochet Double Cape. 


4 ie = cape is crocheted with cream-white zephyr wool. 

Begin at the upper edge of the under cape with a foun- 
dation of 88 stitches, and work back and forth. 1st row.— 
Puss the first 4, 2 double crochet separated by 1 chain on the 
next stitch, then throughout the row by turns 1 chain and 2 
double crochet separated by 1 chain on the next 2d stitch; 
end the row with one double. 2d row.—4 chain to turn, 
then 2 doubles separated by 1 chain around every 2 chain, 
and 1 chain between; end the row with 1 double on the next 
2d chain. 38d row.—4 chain to turn, 3 doubles around the 
chain separating the 2 doubles in the last row and 1 chain 
between; end the row with 1 double on the next 2d stitch. 
4th row.—Like the last, but work the 3 doubles on the mid- 
dle double of the 8 in the last row. 5th row.—Like the last, 
but 4 doubles instead of 8. 6th row.—Like the last, but 
working the 4 doubles between the middle 2 of the group of 
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Fig. 5.—Untrmmep Autumn anp Winter Harts 


4 doubles in the last row; end with a double on 
the next 3d stitch. Tth row.—4 chain to turn, 1 
double on the next chain, then by turns 4 dou 
bles between the middle 2 of 4 doubles, and 1 
double on the chain. 8th-10th rows.—Like the 
last, working the separate double on the separate 
double in the Jast row. 11th row.—4 chain to 
turn, * 1 double around the Ist of the next 4 
doubles, 1 chain, 4 doubles between the middle 2 
of the 4 doubles, 1 chain, 1 double around the 
4th double; repeat from *; end the row with a 
double on the next chain. 12th and 13th rows. 
—Like the last. 14th row.—4 chain to turn, * 
1 double around the next chain, 1 chain, 1 dou- 
ble around the Ist of the 4 doubles, 1 chain, 4 
doubles between the middle 2 of the 4 doubles, 1 
chain, 1 double around the 4th double, 1 chain, 
1 double around the next chain; repeat from * ; 
in this and the subsequent rows end to corre- 
spond with the beginning. 15th-21ist rows.— 
Like the last, but work the separate double be- 
fore and after the 4 doubles a-ound the chain 
next them. 22d-83d rows.—In the same manner, 
but 3 doubles separated by 1 chain instead of 2, 
bringing doubles around chains, as heretofore. 
This completes the lower cape. For the upper 
work at the top of the foundation chain of the 
lower. ist row.—1 single crochet around the 
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Fig. 1.—Costume with Be._tep Jacket Bopice. 


chains passed by in the 1st row, and 5 chain between; and 
with a single on the last stitch. 2d row.—1 single around 
the middle of the 5 chain in the last row, and 5 chain be- 
tween. 38d row.—5 chain, 1 single around the middle of the 
first 5 chain, then by turns 5 chain and 2 singles separated 
by 5 chain around the middle of the 5 chain in the last row. 
4th-15th rows.—Like the 2d. 16th row.—4 chain with a pi- 
cot between the middle 2 of them, 1 single around the mid 
dle of the néxt 5 chain (for the ot make 5 chain and a sin 
gie on the first of them). Work a row of singles along the 
front edges, catching the edges of the upper and lower capes 
together, then work down the front edges and around the 
bottom a row as follows: 1 single on the next stitch, a picot, 
pass1. For the standing collar work 3 rows of close doubles 
above the foundation chain, then for the frill 4 rows like the 
first 2 rows of the upper cape and 1 row like its last row. 
Finish the cape with a ribbon neckband and bows at the 
front and back. 


Autumn Toilettes. 


4 RAY wool with dark magenta velvet forms the combi 

JF nation in the gown Fig. 1. The skirt is composed of 
two circular flounces, each bordered with graduated bands 
of velvet. The top of the second is concealed by a third, 
which forms part of the bodice, being joined on at the waist. 
The bodice has draped fronts and a gathered back, opening 
on a shirred guimpe of pale pink silk muslin over magenta 
silk, banded with velvet. The puffed sleeves are surmount 
ed by double bell sleeves bordered with velvet. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of blue vigogne. The round skirt 
is trimmed with two groups of three pleated frills, placed 
at distances dividing the skirt into thirds. The bodice, 
slightly gathered at the waist, has a very broad revers collar 
edged with silk pleating, extending across the back and 
pointing over the leg-of-mutton sleeves; a short pleated silk 
basque is headed by the wide soft belt. 

Fig. 3 is a brown serge dress, trimmed with narrow dark 
brown gimp, and having a shirred guimpe and sleeve puffs 
of brown and red shot silk. Two vandyked bands headed 
by a fold trim the skirt. The basque is similarly slashed at 
the edge, and bas also a vandyked collarette and epaulettes. 


Is It Fair? 


T seems an amazing thing that while we worship as one 

of the divine attributes of an all-wise Creator His justice, 
we are so slow in practising that virtue ourselves when 
dealing with those to whom we stand in the position of 
autocrats, of unquestioned judges—our children, 

If there is one thing more than another which we be- 
grudge our children, one thing more than another which 
we take small time and pains to bestow upon them, one 
thing more than another which we laugh at the idea of 
owing them, it is justice. We give a child love in lavish 
manner; we give him petting and coddling and spoiling ; 
we give him our care; we work early and late and hard and 
continuously for his sake; he is part of ourselves, our flesh 
and blood; we gladly accept sacrifice and deprivation that 
he may be benefited. But we punish or reward him accord- 
ing to our mood, or preconceived ideas, and not according 
to his guilt or innocence. We pass judgment on his mis- 
deeds or failings according to our own temper or bias. 
Rarely—ah, how rarely !—when the little sinner stands trem- 
bling before us, do we stop to investigate the circumstances 
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of the case, or even listen to ‘* his side of the story,” before 
we condemn and decide the fate from which the helpless 
culprit has no appeal. 

Even the severity of the punishment is graduated by 
everything upon earth sooner than the degree of culpability. 
The weather, our own mood, a desire to show firmness, a 
knowledge that we have been too lenient before—any straw 
influences our action and the child’s suffering. Alas and 
alas! Sometimes even the fact that we are busy or idle, or 
the rod is at hand or out of reach, is allowed to regulate 
the retribution which is meted out to the child for his mis- 
conduct. 

Now no judge in any civilized country would dare to 
condemn a man without investigating the circumstances, 
inquiring as to the provocation, and determining the man’s 
guilt. Yet mothers commit the crime for which we loathe 
tyrants, of punishing without inquiry or thought, and solely 
out of their pleasure, or arbitrary opinion of a matter on 
which they may be perfectly ignorant 

You say this is an extreme statement of the case. It is 
not. No woman need go out of her own neighborhood to 
find that women do punish children without reason, much 
less justice. And these are not brutal or unenlightened wo- 
men, but intelligent women, who profess to and who un- 
doubtedly do love their children, but who punish them out 
of capriciousness, or often hasty judgment, instead of ac- 
cording to the merits of the case or by the light of common- 
sense. 

Perhaps they believe that a certain amount of whipping 
is necessary to a chijd’s education, and provided they give 
him enough, they will have done their duty, and are ab- 
solved of responsibility as to his future career. Perhaps 
they will seek to justify themselves so far as to tell you that 
the child ‘‘ gets off” frequently when he deserves a whip- 
ping, and if he did not deserve it this time, this will help to 
keep the balance even. They rarely go so far as to see that 
the punishment is proportioned to the offence. Indeed it is 
very likely beyond their comprehension. Let us hope that 
they do believe something whereby they may salve their 
conscience, and quiet the uneasy feeling which even such 
mothers must have when they discover they have punished 
an innocent child. 

Just here there comes to mind a little boy who is quite 
young, only seven. Probably he is often mischievous— 
most little boys of seven are. His parents are intelligent and 
educated people, and it does not appear that small Teddie is 
naturally vicious. Yet he is frequently in disgrace, and is 
constantly being whipped by a well-meaning but hot-tem- 


Fig. 2.—Vicoene Gown with PLEATED SILK 
FRILLS. 
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pered and mistaken mother. For every childish fault, and 
at every complaint of neighbor or companion, Teddie gets 
a whipping, until it seems to the observer tbat Teddie’s mo- 
ther is taking a very direct road to make her small son a 
coward and a liar by forcing him to employ any methods at 
his command to escape what is often unmerited cruelty. 

For a child that is punished as hastily and indiscriminately 
as is this one must be many a time puvished unjustly as 
well as unduly. And there is proof of the truth of it in this 
case. 

**T am sure,” said Teddie’s mother, lately, ‘that 1 whip 
Teddie enough to make him behave himself.” 

‘*Indeed you do,” murmured the more merciful woman 
who heard her. 

‘I’ve just whipped him for the third time to-day,” con- 


tinued Teddie’s mother, complacently, ‘‘and this time I 
really believe it wasn’t his fault. I think the other children 
did it.” 


The other woman simply gasped at the audacious cool- 
ness with which Teddie’s mother read her own condemna 
tion. What was the use of replying to a woman like that? 
What could one say to her that would make her understand 
the sin she committed against her child by such a gross 
piece of injustice? Suppose one told her that she had no 
more moral right to do what she had confessed to doing 
than the king of a country had to arrest and imprison a man 
for a crime he had never committed? 

She would answer you immediately that Teddie was her 
child, and she had a right to whip him if she chose. Does 
the fact that Teddie is her child give her the right to whip 
him if she chooses? Ah, it is not so! No woman has a 
right to do an unjust thing to her child simply because he 
is hers. Whatever the legal right may be, she has no moral 
right to punish him ever without being very sure he deserves 
it. If she is quick-tempered, and acts in the heat of pas 
sion, that is no excuse for her action. It makes the matier 
worse, not better. 

But this woman is Teddie’s mother. And as such he has 
a right to expect from her not only care and support, but 
training and teaching sufficient to enable him to safely with 
stand the temptations and trials to which his life, as well 
as that of all his fellow-creatures, will be subject. She is 
Teddie’s mother, and she owes him far more than the life 
she bestowed upon him without his consent. Because he 
owes his life to her makes her the debtor, and she is paying 
the debt by teaching him injustice and cruelty and subter 
fuge and cowardly fear. Has she a right to do this? Is it 
fair? Eva Lovett 





Fig. 3.—Gown wirs Sik Guimrre AND VANDYKED 
TRIMMING. 





THE CARDINAL-FLOWER. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Ts sweet succession of the days from early spring till 


now 


Ilas left no hour without a flower to gem its radiant brow. 

First came the shining snowdrops, then the pale arbutus 
stirred 

And all the woods were waking to the call of flower and 


bird 


ture bluebells swung, hepaticas to vivid life awoke, 

[ue orchards into foamy bloom in sudden beauty broke; 

\gain the lilacs honcy-sweet, then acres glad with clover, 

And leagues of starry daisies that the rippling winds went 
over 


Then gardens full of roses, and spicy store of pinks, 

And dear old-fashioned posies, the summer's golden links, 

\nd trail of vines on hedge and wall, and morning-glories’ 
ight, 

And golden-rod in knightly grace on many a vale and 
heigl 

To-day, to greet my lady, who cometh from her bower, 

| bring both hands brimful cf fire, September’s matchless 
dower 

To light with fervid glow and fame some shadowy dusky 
sp we 

I bring this thing of gorgeous name, this pride of kingly 
ract 


What matters it that far and near, in some not distant 
mort 

The tocsin of the tempests will be forth with fury borne, 

That snow and sleet will raven where the flowers have 
bloomed at ease, 

And icy armor cling upon the gaunt and leafless trees? 


The world has had the summer; the world will have the 
spring 

Earth need not fear the wintry storm, nor dread the north 
wind's wing 

The sweet succession of the days will bring again to pass 

The splendor of the daisies and the verdure of the grass 


And here, with dewdrops gleaming, I bring this radiant 
flower 

lo burn in matchless beauty within my lady's bower ; 

While on the breezy pasture-lands the golden-rod is gay, 

And down beside the darkening swamp the pink marsh 
mallows sway 


MADAME LA BARONNE BLAZE DE BURY. 
BY GRACE KING 

T is on the ‘‘ other side” of the Seine, as we of the Quar- 
| tier de l'Europe call it, 20 Rue Oudinot, close under the 
dome of the Invalides. The great gilt superstructure dom- 
inates, and, even as he who rests in the coffin it canopies 
might have done, oppresses in its domination the whole vast 
neighborhood—the Champ de Mars, the Chambre des Dépu- 
tés, and all the noble array of public buildings and private 
dwellings which mark the footsteps of newer and ever new- 
er Paris away from the consecrated relics of dead history 
treasured in the old hospital of Louis XIV. 

Colossal wooden doors swing heavily open at the ring of 
the bell, and one crosses the portal with the rare sense now- 
adays of really crossing a barrier, a defence of inner from 
outer life. The quiet secluded court-yard seems, indeed, the 
portico of a domestic sanctuary; its quietude and seclusion 
are, in truth, its only beauty. And yet it seemed picturesque 
enough that first day, with driftings of snow in the corners 
and crevices of the rough granite pavement, with the pump 
muftied from the weather, and a few bleak branches from 
some hidden tree striking across the low gray sky, and a 
new acquaintance, perhaps friend—at any rate, a new per- 
sonality in one's existence—just over the crossing of it. 

What one hears about a notability goes for very little, 
after all, after one sees the individual. One’s reading, even, 
prepares one meagrely for the reality. With a notability, 
with a genius, as with one’s seamstress, the beginning of 
knowledge lies in the application of those primitive tests of 
eyes and ears, as facile to the infant as to the graybeard— 
the ingathering of those thousand little indices by the 
heart upon which the brute as well as higher animals de- 
pend for authority to like or not like. 

Although the huge wooden portals are exclusive, they 
are not perhaps as inclusive as they might be. In Paris 
one hears much about Madame de Bury. What one can 
hear really depends upon the time and patience at one’s 
disposal. Tales grandiose beyond credibility in their pro- 
portions, with repartees, anecdotes, on-dits, all sorts of frag- 
mentary hearsays, the disintegrated mosaic bits of who 
knows hot many and what treasures of conversations and 
encounters, 

On her general reception days, Saturdays after four 
o'clock, Madame la Buaronne sits by the corner of ber fire- 
side, which, if it be winter, blazes and warms with that 
fascinating brilliancy of a real Parisian fire, confectioned 
with Parisian art from wood and “ briquets.” The warmth 
and brilliancy of the hearth are net more genial, however, 
than the welcome one receives—that true Parisian welcome, 
which, if it be like the fire, a confection of Parisian art, is 
no whit less but rather more perfect than the best nature 
achieves elsewhere. 

One always glances at room and furniture y poe ay one 
cannot help it, shops and things having so far made good 
their claims upon a careless public for eqtal recognition 
with the individual. But all that is observable here is large 
rooms, abundant pictures, and handsome furniture, which 
are so far under subjection to the individual that they take 
tone and presence from her, and, dignified, reserved, discreet 
servitors that they are, permit you only to infer the part they 
have played, the scenes they have witnessed, in the history 
of this house life, and also in the political history of Europe. 
Nothing of the furnishment belongs to to-day except in the 
smaller reception-room, where madame receives, the tables 
and stands loaded with files of newspapers and the latest 
periodicals 

The visitor who wishes to enjoy the salon should be as 
well provided, for the conversation comes hot from the 
»resses of public action and thought. The conversers—an 
Fralian count just from Rome, a Belgian diplomatist arrived 
but that morning on a mission, the leader of the new spirit- 
ualistic movement, the great French preacher and writer 
Wagner, a young theologue from Scotland, with women 
coming and going, women interesting, interested, represent- 
ing important husbands or important personalities of their 
own. If the conversation, with its breadth and height of 
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interest and freedom of speech, astonishes and charms an 
outsider, the elegance of diction, the choice of language, the 
irreproachable tone, give to that charm and astonishment a 
gilding which tips it with perfection—frankly the discour- 
aging perfection of the stage of the Comédic Francaise. 

If one is given to aberrations of thought, despite the hon- 
est protestations of eyes and ears, one cannot forbear won- 
dering and theorizing about Madame la Baroune, as she sits 
by the fireside thus, a point of pilgrimage for so many dif- 
ferent representatives, an oracle for so many different ques- 
tions, the recipient of so much genuine admiration. Phys- 
ically a large woman—a typal woman—the kind with which 
we stamp coins and conventionalize in marble; a rare head 
in proportion and intellectual fulness; eyes that have a way, 
quite their own, of catching yours and flashing conviction 
into them; a mouth, that if you did not describe it as formed 
for supreme eloquence, you must describe it as formed for 
supreme beauty. 

Vhy do we not speak of Madame de Bury’s attractions in 
that past tense which inevitably commemorates the charms 
of women over the Rubicon of middle age? We do not 
know. It is perhaps because we are speaking of Madame 
de Bury, and that thus to be spoken of is one of her distinc- 
tions. 

To have aberrations of thought about her in her salon, 
to wonder, which really means to question, about her to her 
face, to go again and again to see ber, as one goes again and 
again to an elusive problem, and when one could not go to 
see her to hold those delightful and thoroughly French post- 
al conversations with her—all this does not betoken a mind 
quiescent before the facts of her existence—her raison d étre. 
And so by degrees the history of Madame de Bury came to 
join itself on in time, the necessary addendum to that first 
visit on that cold February afternoon to 20 Rue Oudinot. 
She is not French, but Scotch; and, as Rose Stuart, com- 
menced her career of celebrity at but short distance from 
the cradle. She is said to have been a strange child, in some 
respects a kind of Anna Schuman, with such lively exhi- 
bitions of force of character, strength of will, and moral de- 
termination as to merit the philosopher Victor Cousin’s dic- 
tum of her: ‘‘ She was a man of action from her birth.” But 
men of action,even when they belong to the opposite sex, 
must await the pleasure of time and opportunity. She, 
however, did no supine awaiting. The field of literature was 
there, and unfenced, as usual, for any wayfarer or trespasser. 
She entered it in pinafores, so to speak, with a treatise on 
the Latin passive verbs, written at twelve—one year later 
than Madame de Statl’s first production. At sixteen she 
made a double début and reaped a double triumph by her 
publication in the course of the same week, of a fifty-page 
article on the drama of Moliére in the Hdinburgh Review, 
and an essay almost as long on Dickens iv the Reoue des 
Deux Mondes. Both articles attracted encouraging attention 
from their respective audiences, and merely from a lin- 

uistic point of view are achievements of most remarkable 
distinction. Then followed ber marriage with the Baron 
Blaze de Bury, the well-known Jittérateur and contributor to 
the Rerue des Deux Mondes, and one of the leading idealists 
of France. Her eldest child was born when she was but a 
little past cighteen. 

As she would express it, from thought launched iuto 
words, she passed into the period of thought launched into 
action, and began to do what she imagined to do. 

She was scarcely over twenty when the Franco-Austrian 
war and the Austro-Hungarian troubles stirred her intensest 
enthusiasm for the race whose old-fashioned chivalry she 
knew, and whose misfortunes she bewailed from her heart's 
core. She bewailed them too sincerely to bewail them idly. 
A woman, perhaps, could only have imagined to do the. 
impossible, and a woman only could have achieved it as 
she did. Financial aid was needful then to Austria. The 
English markets refused to admit the so-called ‘occult 
values ” of the “‘ despotic Austria” of the radicals, the “ abom- 
ination of obscurantism” of prejudiced public opinion. 
She wrote to London; she went to Austria. Fired by what 
Shelley calls “the unselfish passion of things,” she was, it is 
said, irresistible in her youth, beauty, strength; arguing, 
reasoning, expostulating, predicting, with that keen political 
foresight of hers, which is still so remarkable. Bankers 
listened, members of the House of Commons paid attention, 
aristocratic influences rallied around her, ministers grew 
respectful; Benedek, then in the pride of his ularity, 
surnamed her “‘ the vital principal” (das belebende Princip); 
the Emperor became and remained her firm friend through- 
out and against all opposition. And the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank was established, the principle of the conversion of the 
currency consented to, and the modification of the tariff in 
the direction of freedom of trade admitted—all on the basis 
of an English alliance, to be recognized, at all events, as the 
strongest of future political hopes. It was what the 7imes 
called ‘the English cra in Vienna.” 

Perhaps from this success germinated her next idea or 
effort, for both words mean the same to her, of bringing 
Europe and the United States financially together An in- 
teresting diplomatic correspondence, in which figure Presi- 
dent Grant, General Dix, Mr. Washburne, the French finan- 
cial statesman M. Pinard, and Mr. Hitt, and Madame de 
Bury, ensued, and was the only result, save the linking of 
Madame de Bury in friendship and even intimacy with some 
of our most distinguished public men. 

After what she calls (when she does not term it more 
harshly) the catastrophe of the empire in France, Madame 
de Bury and her husband (her high-minded husband, she 
would say) stood, as they always had through life, the inflex- 
ible champions of public right, manifested by the will and 
voice of the whole nation, and, the Bonaparte disgrace wiped 
out, worked their utmost to further the cause of French 
freedom, moral progress, and mental improvement. 

Four years ago M. de Bury died, but his wife’s work still 
goes on, one may say, more fearlessly and dauntlessly than 
ever. She is now one of the inspirers, leaders, and to the 
world at large the most important worker in the new spirit- 
ualistic movement in France. And if the movement be- 
come, as it should, one for a world and not for a nation, it 
will be no less owing to her. In the front ranks of the 
“Young School, the so-called ‘“‘ Psychic School,” formed 
by the youth of France, a kind of Holy Alliance for the 
Right against a Wrong (an association, it is said, 
counting several hundred thousand), she stands shoulder to 
shoulder with Desjadins, De Vogié, Wagner, Lavisse, and 
de Beaurepaire, doing man’s work, and a young vigorous 
man's sw in the effort to stem the tide of impurity which 
from literature and art streams a damning, blighting flood 
over the actual vital principle of French life, the youth of 
France. She can no more tolerate modern French realistic 
literature and art than she can tolerate incarnate sin. 

Of the long current of antecedent writings it is said that 
a collection of them has. been formed in England and 
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France—twenty-five or thirty stout volumes filled with 
papers on every subject, in every known form of publica- 
tion; papers all of importance in their day, all struck hot 
from some generous enthusiasm or high-minded resentment. 
All anonymous, for until two years ago she published no- 
thing over her own name. She says of herself, ‘I have 
neither imagination nor talent, but I see, and only reproduce 
what I have seen”; and she should add, “ foreseen,” for she 
possesses the woman’s gift of intuition to a marvellous de- 
gree—a gift which her masculine judgment regulates to, 
humanly speaking, perfect accuracy of aim. rtine 
was wont to say of her, “‘ Her judgment is infallible”; and 
Montalembert, it is related,never tired of repeating, ‘‘ Always 
rest on her opinion of coming events and men’s capacities, 
for she never errs.” Naturally around such a woman anec- 
dotes coruscate, and the pleasantest of all anecdotes, those 
that commemorate great friendships. No woman of modern 
times has had age friendships with prominent men, and 
for women it is charming to read their tributes to her. 
Lawrence Oliphant, after his last visit to Paris, wrote to 
Kinglake of her: ‘‘ Well, I’ve seen our inspirer again! She 
is an immortal from high Olympus! Just precisely what 
she was when we scoured Europe together in quest of inci- 
dents of knight-errantry. Yes, all she was, only ten times 
more attractive, because there is so much more radiance. . . . 
Hech, sirs! But she is aye a compelling creature!” King- 
lake’s own appreciation of her was given some years before: 
** Of all the men or women I ever knew in public life, on one 
alone, perhaps, could unalterable reliance and faith unlimited 
be placed. Nothing on earth could in any way modify Rose 
de’Bury. Nortime nor circumstance could touch her. We 
used to call her Rosa Ferox at one time—her true name will 
always be, amongst us, Rosa Victrix.” ‘‘A man, a woman, 
and a lion,” the same friend once described her to Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

It has been said of her—it has been said of every celebrity 
—that she can only be described by her friends; but she ob- 
jects: ‘‘No, Iecan best stand by what my enemies say of 
me.”’ And she is probably not wrong, for she has never 
been an acrimonious, evil-speaking writer or talker, and has 
always been generously fair to her opponents. Mazzini, one 
of them, paid her the following tribute in a letter to a friend 
(Mr. George Cooke, the friend also of Carlyle): “I am busy 
over my ‘ Byron,’ but want the advice of Madame de Bury, 
who knows him-better than any of those who ever really 
saw him. Find out if she will let me write to her.... I 
know our violent political discussions, know well how she 
has fought me, but she is such a noble enemy, better to be 
trusted than a dozen ordinary friends. I want her ideas on 
Byron. She is always just, and besides that she sees. ... 
“C'est une royauté’.” Unfortunately, before the letter which 
Madame de Bury gladly undertook to write for him could 
reach him he had died, and she who had been one of his 
most untiring foes has never ceased speaking of him as the 
grandest of Italian patriots out of the classical ages. 

She possesses, in truth, the characteristics that attach men 
to women collaborators. She is enthusiastic, optimistic, al- 
truistic. She embraces a cause with the whole-hearted de- 
votion of a woman who loves, and she works for it as only 
women do work for a cause, sacrificing with enthusiastic 
zeal self, family, home. Self-sacrifice, in fact, has become a 
kind of fetich with her. ‘‘I am powerless for myself,” she 
says, ‘‘ but I am certain of succeeding if I work for others; 
once working for another, or others, I feel myself invincible. 
I clutch my victory, which, under these circumstances, has 
never failed me.” There is ‘‘ light” inher. When she speaks 
it radiates from her face. One feels illumined in listening 
to her. But the great, the perhaps true, bond between her 
friends and herself is trust—mutual trust. In all of her in- 
tercourse with public men, in all of ber writing, thinking, 
acting, with and for them, there have been no s:uries or rev- 
elations of betrayals,treasons, indiscretions. The two friend- 
ships of which she seems to speak with most pride are the one 
with William Kinglake, author of the Invasion of the Crimea, 
in the past, and with the celebrated French magistrate M. 
de Beaurepaire, whose patriotic bandling of the anarchist 
cases has just culminated a brilliant series of juridical ser- 
vices to his count His famous dictum, ‘* Le mal c'est le mal, 
voila la loi de Dieu,” she has adopted, and it bids fair to 
become the device of the new school. Her appearance? 
The general verdict is, she looks and has always looked 
what she is. Her age? Oh! (Who can accuse her of being 
a masculine woman?) No one will ever know it, for, as she 
was born in Scotland, it is unnoted, and her friends say she 
will never betray her secret, for to preserve the mystery is 
so easy. 

Her intimes, however, gaze upon her with wonder, and 
speak of ‘‘la radiante jeunesse ” as of some miracle. 


LIFE IN YUCATAN. 


T was in the quaint old Moorish-looking city of Mereda. 
There had been a grand storm; the last peal of thunder 
was yet rumbling in the distance; but the moon was rising, 
and every one was at door or window, eager to enjoy the 
zephyr that ruffled the atmosphere. The silvery tones of a 
uitar floated to us on the balmy air. Such a lovely, sway- 
be. enticing waltz was gliding from under some one’s nimble 
fingers! Now voices took up the theme, and from that 
passed to a bolero, then to a barcarolle, followed by a lament, 
a patriotic hymn, and another sparkling waltz song. 
‘**They must be very happy,” we remarked. 
‘‘Happy! why, they are almost starved,” replied Dofia 
Concha; “ but those girls always sing; they try to take life 


ayly.” 

Dotia Concha was fair, forty, and a widow, supporting 
herself by supplying cooked viands, served at her house, or 
sent where desired. Her factotum and general porter was 
an Indian lad not yet in his teens. From market he carried 
the edibles in a large round basket on his head; but after the 
provisions were converted into savory dishes he bore them 
to outside customers in an ingenious contrivance made of 
varicolored twine, in which the plates, each covered with 
one of its own size, were piled above one another. Pancho 
got whipped sometimes: he could have been a better boy: 
he might have been a much worse one. 

When Dofia Concha said the Sefioritas R—— were near 
starving it was because she had been frequently petitioned 
for meals that had remained unpaid for; but having come 
to the conclusion that she could stand it no longer, she had 
lately declined to supply that particular family, except for 
hard cash. This she told us while we sat there in our great 
barnlike parlor, with its stone floor and big iron-grated glass- 
less window. Dofia Concha stood on the outer side of the iron 
bars, and when we asked her to come in, said, ‘‘ Thank you; it 
is cooler out here.” She was looking up the street, where the 
singers, half a block distant, sat in Jow chairs out on the 














sidewalk; and she continued: “If 1 could afford it I would 
feed those girls, for they have not balf enough to eat; it is 
a mystery how they keep themselves alive. Even that gui- 
tar is borrowed. rvants? Yes; they have three or four 
grown-up Indian girls there, who sometimes do washing and 
cooking for other families so as to procure moncy to buy 
food for themselves and their mistresses. No, they receive 
no wages. Their parents, unable a) dag for them, gave 
these girls, when children, to this family, and they have 
grown up there. Many houses are supplied with a large 
staff of servants in the same way; but they could be earn- 
ing wages if they wished, because a great number of per- 
sons need servants, and would pay them. Some time ago 
Seflora R—— suggested this to her domestics, for they were 
all hungry; but they were quite heart-broken at the thought, 
“Where shall we go? they exclaimed. ‘Why do you want 
to turn us out? Are we not daughters of the house? We 
want to serve you!’ So there they staid. Here comes la 
sefora! Excuse me, I must go; good-night!” 

Off she went, and a minute -later a skinny, sallow-faced, 
plaintive-voiced little woman appeared in her place. ‘‘Good- 
evening” and ‘‘ good-evening,” to which we added, ‘‘ Siep 
in; the door is open.” 

In a big rocking-chair the visitor appeared shrunken and 
ghastly. She had called to place herself at our service; we 
were neighbors; if there was anything that she or her 
daughters could do for us they would be most happy; we 
must consider their house, their belongings, and themselves 
entirely our own possessions. She was a widow; her only 
son passed our house twice a day on his way to and from 
business—he was an optician—and we must consider him 
entirely at our service; he would do for us anything we re- 
quired. 

We expressed our profound gratitude, and hoped that the 
lady would likewise consider us altogether at ber service. 

About nine o'clock next morning the sefiora made us a 
second visit. ‘‘Could we lend her the trifling sum of six 
reals [75 cents]?” It was most painful to have to ask a 
favor of such recent acquaintances, but her son had been dis- 
appointed in a little matter of business. 

With the loan and her dignity the lady returned to her 
hungry family. At twilight the borrowed guitar sounded 
as frisky as ever,and Dofia Concha was at our window 
again, only now she was on the inside. 

“ Can those girls do anything besides singing?” we asked. 

**Oh yes; they make their own garments. You ought to 
see them when carnival comes round; the silly things will 
starve to save the little medios” (64 cents) ‘* to dress for those 
balls. Cheap muslin and ribbon is all they can get; but they 
make themselves pretty. Poorthings! Carnival is the only 
pleasure they have in their whole life.” 

An idea struck us. ‘‘ Would either of those girls come 
here and do some dress-making?”’ 

Dofia Concha at once went to inquire. She soon returned. 

** Yes, Chanita can come if you show her how to do things; 
she cannot cut out or prepare work, but is willing to help 
you for a few hours, and asks only six reals a day.” 

She came and she worked, more or less, generally asking 
payment in advance to buy corn for those at home. She 
ate with us, strong hearty meals that wrought rapid im- 
provement in her appearance. About the tenth day her 
mother came to say that Chanita would not go on working; 
it taxed her strength too severely to sew for a certain num- 
ber of hours each day. 

What became of those girls? Well, the last time we saw 
them they were seated just outside the door of their house, 
playing the borrowed guitar and trilling love-songs, while 
the moonbeams lingered among their glossy tresses decked 
with tuberoses that perfumed the air. If they gave one 
thought to the future, no one could perceive it. Most likely 
they had eaten little that day, and had not a cent in their 
possession, such being the usual state of the family pocket ; 
and yet their apparent joyousness bevefited all who came 
within its atmosphere 

With their voices still falling on our ear, we asked our- 
selves, Which is most to be avoided—this indolent cheerful 
indifference to penury, or the unceasing irritating struggle 
for more? In the first case there is a lamentable lack of 
ambition and effort: in the second there is an absence of 
meditation and repose. Activity is laudable but exhausting, 
and there is no more rapid way of recuperating than by per- 
mitting one’s self a complete relaxation ; not only cessation, 
but forgetfulness of toil. It is possible to be too industrious, 
and those who have such a tendency might lengthen their 
lives and be more in harmony with themselves and those 
around them by cultivating just a little indolence. 

Avice D. Le PLONGEON. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY. 
See iliuetration on page 771, Supplement. 


OR some years after it was ostensibly opened tothe public, 

the Lenox Library was opened under conditions with 
which mere curiosity-hunters and sight-seers found it too 
troublesome to comply. They were not very onerous, the 
requirement being merely that whoever wished to be ad- 
mitted should make an application in writing beforehand, 
but they sufficed to keep a knowledge of the library from the 
public. It is some years now since the restriction was re- 
moved, but so tenacious is a prejudice of the kind that such 
a restriction creates that it is only lately that the attendance 
has begun to be at all commensurate with the value and 
importance of the collections. It cannot be said to be so 
commensurate even now, and the great majority of reading 
and studious New-Yorkers, even of those who make habitual 
use of other libraries, do not yet know what treasures the 
Lenox holds for them. 

The Lenox Library, as it was bequeathed to the public 
by Mr. Lenox, is indeed but the nucleus of the collections 
that are now assembled in the building that bears his name. 
It would be rash to assert that this nucleus is, for the pur- 
poses of students, the most valuable part of the library, 
though it is doubtless so from the collector's point of view. 
Nowhere else in this country, certainly, are there assembled 
so many scarce books, so many of the rarities that would 
have delighted Jonathan Oldbuck. The specialty of the 
library i its collection of Bibles. There are more editions 
of the Bible here, filling ranges on ranges of shelves, than 
one would imagine there were in the world. Among 
them are copies unique and priceless. For one item, there 
are tv.o shelves of ‘‘ Cranmer Bibles.” Next to these in rari- 
ty and interest, if even after them, come the Americana, and 
among these a very special “‘actuality” attaches just now 
to the Columbiana. There are here printed books and 
manuscripts which not even the British Museum possesses. 
One wonders anew at the ravages of time, and at the ca- 
priciousness with which some things are exempted from 
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those ravages, when he sees a pamphlet of but two leaves 
and four pages and is told that it cost £1500. He cannot 
fail to perceive that it is worth it, and, indeed, worth what- 
ever anybody could be induced to pay for it, when he 
discovers that it is the only copy extant of the ‘‘ Spanish 
letter” in which Columbus gave an account of his discoveries. 
The Latin letter is much commoner and proportionately less 
precious. There is here, too, a history in the original docu- 
ments of the litigation over the succession to the honors 
and emoluments of the discovery. The documents comprise 
eighteen pamphlets and leaflets, covering a period of some 
twenty years, and the collection is unique, not being du- 
plicated even in the British Museum, It is easy to believe 
that the present Duke of Veragua, in his visit to the library, 
was absorbed by these memorials of his ancestry, which 
inclade a report of a lawsuit by a claimant against the fifth 
duke. In cartography, too, the Lenox is far richer than an 
other American collection, and the maps of the fifteenth 
century, that show what the contemporaries of Columbus 
thought he had discovered, are of deep interest to the un- 
learned, and of course invaluable to the special student. 
There are in all no fewer than 200 “titles” of Columbiana, 
of which a very large proportion are rarities, 

Apart from these specialties, the Lenox is in the main a 
library of reference; but, as we say, the Lenox is but a 
part of the library that goes by its name. The first addition 
by bequest after the opening of the building to the public 
in 1878 was the Duyckinck library, which Evart A. and 
George L. Deyehdiek employed in compiling their Cyelo- 
pedia of American Literature. This became fully available 
in 1882, and it is, in addition to its specialty, an excellent 
miscellaneous library of not far from 20,000 volumes. In 
1882 Félix Astoin, a French merchant resident in New York. 
bequeathed to the library his collection of French books, 
numbering some 5000—a French gentleman’s library specially 
strong in belles-lettres and in art. In 1888 the ‘’ Drexel 
Musical Library” was left to the Lenox, the same col- 
lector's anata of musical instruments going to the 
Metropolitan Museum. This is a collection with very few 
if any rivals in the world in its subject. Another and small- 
er specialty is the Westwood collection of books on fishing, 
which is of a value far beyond its size, and contains, among 
other things, a copy of every edition of the Compleat Angler. 

The latest accession to the library is one of the most 
valuable. This is the George Bancroft library, which was 
acquired by purchase, and the installation of which has just 
been completed. To name it and to say that it comprises 
20,000 volumes is to indicate at once its character, and its 
great, and indeed indispensable, usefulness to students of 
American history. The result of these curious accessions 
is that whereas the Lenox Library as left by Mr. Lenox num- 
bered 30,000 volumes, Mr. Eames, the librarian in charge, 
estimates that the collection now amounts to 90,000. 

This includes that one of the additions which is much the 
most conspicuous, if not the most important. This is the 
**Robert L. Stuart Collection,” which was left to the 
Lenox by Mrs. Stuart on condition that it should be kept 
together and thus designated. It consists not only of a 
library of 10,000 volumes, which is especially complete in 
natural history, and of a collection of shells and minerals, 
but also of a gallery of 242 paintings, which represents, with 
some later additions that do not affect its character, the taste 
and the resources of a New York millionaire of a generation 
ago, containing examples, for the most part typical, of the 
painters, foreign and American, who were then most in 
vogue. It has thus a special interest, apart from its abso- 
lute artistic value, though this is very considerable. Upon 
the whole, however, it yields in this respect to the Lenox 
gallery, which is of the same general character, but which, 
in addition to examples of the painters whom no gentle- 
man’s gallery should be without, bas specimens of the work 
of painters who deserve to be better known than they are, 
and a fair proportion of highly celebrated pictures, some 
of which the library owes to the munificence of other persons 
than its founder. 

The conditions upon which the Robert L. Stuart collection 
was bequeathed forbade the merging of the pictures with 
those of the main gallery. One can understand that the 
housing of the collection was a troublesome business, but 
it has been very admirably done, so that the wing devoted 
to the collection is in itself a delightful museum. In fact, 
the ‘‘installation” is very admirable throughout, thanks to 
the intelligence with which the custodians have taken ad- 
vantage of the liberal, simple, and impressive dispositions 
made by the architect. These reserve on the two principal 
floors two noble corridors, 24x96, which are admirable 
as galleries for statuary, and which in the future, it ma 
be expected, will be fully occupied with sculpture worthy 
of the architecture. 





THereE should be due recognition accorded Mrs. James 
B. Rayner, Mrs. Emma Moseman, and Miss Jennie Rhodes, 
the three plucky Long Island women who helped save the 
crew of the Martha P. Tucker when she drove ashore on 
Point Lookout during one of the big August gales. As 
Congress does not provide for the maintenance of crews at 
the sea-coast life-saving stations during the summer months, 
there was but one man of the force on duty at the time of 
the storm. Three other men joined him, but even then the 
beach wagon bearing the cannon that projects the life-line 
could not have been moved had not the three women come 
to the rescue, and helped haul it through the sand for a 
mile. Still their labor was not done, for they lent their aid 
in working the life-buoy on the eleven journeys that it made 
back and forth in saving the eleven lives. Their hands 
were cut and bleeding, but it was not until the last man was 
safe on shore that the women’s nerve gave out, and they sat 
down on the beach and cried. 

—Mr. Frank Millet, the artist, who has been in and of the 
World’s Fair for two years, now owns in the midst of his 
triumphs that he longs to get to his studio and sit perfectly 
still for an equally long time. Mr. Millet has crowned his 
artistic work at the fair by the series of illuminated pageants 
that have made the nights at Jackson Park more memorable 
and enchanting than the days. None who have seen the 
Wooded Island illuminated, and the procession of illumi- 
nated boats circling around the lagoon, and the great basin 
with its thousands of lights, can ever thank Mr. Millet 
enough. 

—While the theorists and philosophers were reading long 
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papers to one another in the Labor Congress at Chicago the 
other day, the thousands of a workmen outside 
the hall’s wivudows were rioting for bread, and making a 
very practical exhibit of their side of the questions, Some 
practical ones in the Congress arranged for an out-door ses- 
sion to address labor in person. Miss Kate Ficld was one to 
mount the wagon which served as rostrum, and exhort the 
working-man to yond accept the situation, to do what 
he could find to do, and betake himself to the farms clamor- 
ing for harvest bands and laborers. Colonel A. A. Pope’s 
excellent suggestion that municipalities and county officers 
should relieve the widespread distress by undertaking road- 
building is the most practical suggestion yet advanced, and 
an era of good highways might well date from this industrial 
depression. Village improvement societies may aid chari- 
table associations nobly at this time. 

—Chieago hospitalities are so continuous and atiractive 
that one celebrity owns to having been in the city a fort- 
night and only once gone to the fair grounds. The up- 
town congresses filled the few hours intervening between 
social engagements. The Woman’s Club holds a weekly 
reception in its rooms, and other organizations are waiting 
to welcome the stranger hospitably. 

—Miss Martha Ford, of Baltimore, had the honor of being 
selected to read the ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner” on Maryland's 
day at the World’s Fair, September 12th. Miss Ford wore 
the Maryland colors—orange and black. She is a graduate 
of the Baltimore High-School, where she finished her course 
with marked distinction, being the valedictorian of her class 

—Miss Lilian Whiting, of Boston, whose graceful poems 
are so well known to readers of the Bazar, has been much 
lionized during her stay in Chicago, and the Press League 
of that city is about to give a breakfast in her honor at the 
Auditorium. Lady Henry Somerset is still pleading for 
Miss Whiting to sever her American connections, and move 
to London to edit and control the journal which that noble 
advocate of the temperance cause is anxious to start. 

—Miss Emma O. Conro, Director of Domestic Science at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, has invented a housekeeper’s ac- 
count-book, which has elicited much favorable comment at 
the Chicago Exposition. It is very complete, without being 
complicated, and will meet a need which many a house- 
— has often been cognizant of. Miss Conro will also 
read a paper on Domestic Science at Chicago in October. 

—Mrs. Zelia Nuttall has at last solved the enigma of the 
Mexican calendar which Von Humboldt and many other 
great scientists have worked at in vain. Mrs. Nuttall’s con- 
clusions have been accepted as final by archeologists and 
astronomers, and an elaborate work will soon be published 
by her. Mrs. Nuttall first made her discovery known by 
reading a brief résumé of her work before the Anthropolo- 
gical Congress at Chicago. Years of work and the closest 
study of a mind trained in mathematics and astronomy, and 
stored with history and archzology, were needed to unravel 
this mystery of the calendar stone. 

—The late Colonel Jerome Bonaparte was so thoroughly 
a Bonaparte in appearance as to startle many who suddenly 
confronted him for a first time at Washington entertain- 
ments. He was tall, well built, with a military air. The 
strong Napoleonic countenance and figure marked him in 
any assemblage, and he was never seen without a bouton- 
niére of violets. This grandson of Betsy Patterson was a 
West Point graduate, and was tried in frontier Indian-fight- 
ing before he entered the army of his cousin, Napoleon LIL, 
and served in the Crimean, Algerian, and Italo-Austrian 
wars. With the fall of the Empire he returned to America, 
and made his home first at Baltimore, and then in Washing- 
ton, where Colonel and Madame Bonaparte were social lead- 
ers. They led the ultra-smart superofficial set, and the 
members of the diplomatic corps always paid to Colonel 
Bonaparte the honors due one of the imperial family. Over- 
tures were often made to him to lead French uprisings and 
establish another Napoleonic era with himself at the head. 
This American Bonaparte was immensely popular in France, 
but he never swerved in his loyalty to the Empress Eugénie. 

—The death of Edmund Law Lushington, Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow, removes onc of the few who 
knew Lord Tennyson intimately in his younger days. It 
was in celebration of Mr. Lushington’s marriage to the poet's 
sister Cecilia that the epilogue to ‘‘In Memoriam” was 
written, and the scene of the prologue to ‘‘ The Princess” 
was laid at Maidstone Park, the estate of the Henry Lush- 
ington to whom that poem is dedicated. Of him it was 
said that he was so familiar with the laureate’s poems that 
he could without hesitation repeat from them any passage 
chosen at random, and he was regarded by Tennyson as his 
most discriminating critic. 

—When Dr. W. Seward Webb's new house in the Adi 
rondacks is completed it will have cost $1,500,000, and will 
probably be the finest private residence in America. Half 
an acre of ground will be covered by the house, which will be 
built of granite, and will contain 107 rooms. It will require 
three years to finish the building, and after its completion 
Dr. Webb will entertain there on a royal scale. He is still 
a young man, and was poor when he began his moncy- 
making career. He is now third vice-president of the New 
York Central Railroad, and possesses a superb estate in the 
Adirondacks. 

—Miss Ewart, of Somerville, and Miss Lees, of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, were in the first class of the latest list of modern 
history honors at Oxford, and there were fifteen other wo 
men who took honors. The distinction of the first class is 
s0 great that only three men out of over one hundred at- 
tained it. 

—Thirty-eight novels and thirty books other than fiction 
have been written by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, and she 
continues to write, although she has just passed her seven- 
tieth birthday. Upon that day an autograph album was 
—_ to her, containing the signatures of 5000 admirers. 

here was no public presentation, but the book was /eft at 
her house in Otterbourne, a village near Southampton. 

—The widow of Laird Wingate, who is the granddaugh- 
ter of Robert Burns, has received a grant of £100 from the 
Royal Bounty Fund. 

—The old Indiana homestead of the family of Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley has been purchased by the poet as a per- 
manent residence. 

—Professor Chakravarti, who has come to this country to 
represent the Indian section of the Theosophical Society in 
the Theosophical Convention to be held at Chicago this 
month, is a high-caste Brahbmin—one of the few who have 
ever visited the United States. He is highly educated in 
English as well as in Sanscrit, and is Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Allahabad. He has been invited 
by the theological board of the fair to speak on theosophy 
at the Parliament of Religions, and intends to make an ef- 
fort to correct current misconceptions that theosophy is 
either Brahminism or Buddhism. 
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Few of us have not had the pleasure of be- 
ing taken, either alone or in a group, by the 
enthusiastic amateur, whose results are often 
such that they would do credit to the training 
of a professional photographer. The art, in- 
deed, is one which more and more enlists ar- 
tistic skill and feeling. 


SOME AUTUMN GOWNS. 


LLUSTRATIONS of tailor gowns for au- 

tumn and winter are given on page 761 
from models furnished us by the courtes 
of the Messrs. Redfern. Lustrous smooth 
cloths, the bouclé mohair, glacé wools, mo- 
hair crépons, hop-sacking, and heavily twill- 
ed surah silk are the fabrics of which these 
gowns are made. New colors and new com- 
binations of colors are well represented. The 
tabbed basque, the long casaque, and round 
waists of various designs are shown with 
appropriate skirts and stylish trimming. 

An afternoon gown of gray faced-cloth is 
combined with dark Jacqueminot red velvet. 
The plain skirt close at the top and smooth- 
ly gored in front has all its fulness falling in 
the back in godet or funnel-shaped pleats. 
The round waist, almost without visible 
seams, as the cloth is stretched over a fitted 
lining, laps to the left at the waist-line, where 
it is held by a belt of red velvet. The collar 
and deep plastron are of velvet. Revers of 
gray cloth follow the lapped edge of the 
front, and rest upon full wide shoulder ruf 
fles of velvet that are box-pleated above the 
sleeves, and cross the back, where they also 
support cloth revers. Double puffs of cloth 
are at the top of close sleeves trimmed with 
velvet ruffles at elbow and wrist. 

Among fashionable black dresses those 
brightened by magenta red silk are liked for 
the house and afternoon wear. The dress il- 








BACK VIEW OF WORTH CALLING TOILETTE ON FRONT PAGE. 
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4 be ~ graceful dress, from the Maison Perin-Gradoz, is of 
lectric-blue silk trimmed with Venise guipure lace of 
large design. On the corsage is posed a bolero of velvet of 
the same blue shade embroidered with old-silver. A bertha 
of guipure covers the top of the corsage and falls in points 
each side of the front. Very ample sleeves droop from the 
rmboles, and are trimmed with a ruffle of lace. The skirt, 
flaring at the foot, is bordered with a flounce of lace held in 
festoons by drops made of old-silver beads 
lhe bat, from the Maison Henry, is of gray straw surround- 
ed by a garland of tea roses. A panache of shaded feathers 
holds an aigrette in the centre 


CALLING TOILETTE FROM WORTH. 
5 be demi season costume is of black and white plaid 
taffeta combined with white lace. The trimmings are 
open-patterned jet bands and fringe of chenille intermingled 
with strands of jet. The front of the corsage is of lace, 
forming a chemisette gathered into a corselet of taffeta fast 
ened by a large buckle. A yoke is formed of lace puffs and 
insertions of open jet finished by a ruffle of taffeta taken 
bias and slightly puffed; the ruffle extends across the back 
in pelerine shape rhe round seamless back of the corsage 
is of bias taffeta, and is prolonged from the sides to form the 
corselet of the front. A high soft collar is of lace. The 
sleeves have a puff of taffeta at the top, terminated by demi- 
sleeves of lace banded with jet, then falling in a deep frill 
below The skirt is trimmed with two rows of fringe. and 
a third frinze, somewhat longer, falls from the end of the 
Waist 
The hat of fancy white straw is faced under the brim with 
black rice straw Four black feathers and some Malmaison 
roses with foliage are placed around the crown 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
See illustration on page 765. 


PHOTOGRAPHY has become almost a household art 
I'he familiar kodak, the camera, the deft-handed artist 
who gets a plate while you are thinking about your pose, 
are all every-day sights, and the magic painting of the sun 
is as unheeded as are the wonders of clectricity, which make 
our nineteenth century far more amazing and far more mar 
vellous than anything dreamed of in the Arabian Nights. 
The summer traveller comes home with a portfolio of 
photographs among his choicest souvenirs. A camera is as 
necessary a part of the boy's vacation outfit as the bicycle. 


lustrated is of black surah silk very thickly 
twilled, and made throughout on a lining of 
magenta taffeta. The round waist fastened 
on the left side has a yoke and collar of 
small puffs separated by jet galloon of an 
open design showing the magenta lining. A 
narrow belt is of black satin ribbon. Leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves are banded with jet, showing 
the red lining, and are trimmed at the top 
with a ruffle of surah and lace. An upright 
ruffle of narrow black lace is around the 
neck, The skirt is of six gored breadths of 
surah sone by rows of jet galloon that show 
the red silk lining. A flounce of surah and 
jet galloon in rows edged with lace is at the 
oot, mounted on a red silk flounce. 

A calling costume of black and green fuced- 
cloth has one of the long casaques that are 
to be worn throughout the fall and winter. 
This is a fitted coat of black cloth lined with 
moss-green satin, and trimmed with a revers 
cape, full plastron, and narrow ruffles of 
black satin. The high collar, the close low- 
er sleeves, and the upper part of skirt from 
belt to knee are of green cloth. The flaring 
lower skirt is of black cloth. A hat of black 
felt is trimmed with green velvet and black 
feathers. 

A walking dress of hop-sacking, the pre- 
vailing tone Jacqueminot red shot with dark 
blue, is trimmed with red satin - antique, 
edged narrowly with jet passementerie. The 
slashed basque is a stylish feature of this 
gown, also the full sleeves in one piece, gath- 
ered to wristbands of velvet edged with jet 
gimp. At the top isa round yoke of the 
satin-antique, which extends up to form a 
turned -over collar, which is also finished 
with the jet. Revers of the satin-antique 
widen into ruffles that cover the top of the 
sleeves and disappear under the arm in the 
back. The skirt is closely gored in front, 
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FRENCH DEMI-SEASON GOWN AND HAT. 











1. CLOTH AND VELVET GOWN. 
5. HOP-SACKING DRESS WITH 


and has two double box pleats in the back in a fashion 
formerly worn. It is trimmed with two clusters of bias 
folds of the wool material, each headed by a narrow frill of 
the satin-antique. 

A youthful gown is of the new bouclé mohair of a dark 
magenta-red shade, with a bolero and Spanish flounce of 
velvet to match. To tone down this gay gown black is in- 
troduced in a yoke of black silk muslin in accordion pleats, 
a stock-collar of the same, and in rows of serpentine mohair 
braid. The bolero jacket is double-breasted, and fastened 
by three large buckles of cut steel. Robespierre revers 
finish the top of the jacket in front, while the back is rounded 
below the black yoke. A leaf-shaped bit of velvet starting 
from a velvet rosette on the shoulder falls to the elbow of 
the tapering sleeves. The belt is of black satin. The skirt 


2. BLACK 


6 
SOME AUTUMN GOWNS.—[Sxe Pace 760.) 
SURAH SILK DRESS. 


BASQUE. 6. BRAIDED CLOTH GUWN., 


is gored plainly, and flares at the foot beneath the wide vel- 
vet flounce. 
Two shades of faience-blue cloth, one light, the other very 


dark, are used in a tasteful gown for the house. The skirt 
has a yoke of light gray-blue cloth fitting smoothly around 
the hips, bordered with braiding of a darker shade, and 
finished with a ruffle of the cloth, also braided, but in a 
lighter pattern. The remainder of the skirt is of darker blue 
cloth simply gored. The round waist is in surplice folds of 
the dark cloth, with a pointed yoke of the light shade. The 
fastening is on the side. Short Empire puffs of dark cloth 
at the top of the sleeves are held by a braided band and 
ruffle above the elbow, and the close lower sleeves are of 
light cloth. 

Black and white, the coloring now in great favor, are shown 
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8. BLACK AND GREEN CLOTH DRESS. 


4. MOHAIR AND VELVET GOWN. 


7. BLACK CLOTH DRESS WITH WHITE FACINGS. 


in a dress of black faced-cloth, also called ladies’ cloth, lined 
with white taffeta silk. The round waist of cloth hooked 
ou the left has a fitted whaleboned lining of white silk, 
which is seen through insertions of black Renaissance 
guipure that cross it in front and back alike. The only 
seams in the cloth are on the shoulders and under the arms, 
the slight fulness at the waist being concealed by a girdle of 
black velvet. The stock-collar is of velvet also. Sleeve 
puffs of cloth interlined with crivoline lawn extend to the 
elbow, and close lower sleeves are banded with insertion 
over white silk. The cloth skirt of half-circle shape, with a 
single seam (that in the back), is lined with white silk, which 
is evident in the rows of open insertion. The top is attached 
permanently to the velvet girdle, aud has a balayeuse of the 
white taffeta pinked on each edge. 





SISTER HOBART'’S CALL. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 
“FT ONELY?” Hardly; but it is always pleasant to have 

L your society. I have been lying hee in the firelight 
and thinking, not caring to have the gas lighted. There 
must be sleet mingled with this cold rain. It euts the glass 
now and then. And the wind actually bellows, as I used to 
hear it on winter nights when I was a girl in New Hamp- 
shire. The ceiling of my chamber sloped down to the 
eaves on the side where the bed stood, There was no open 
chimney in it; only an air-tight, which was not kindled 
except in extremely cold weather. But it was a dear little 
room, and winter was my favorite season. 1 liked the hills 
best in their snow wraps, and the long evenings were full of 
home cheer. I was never lodged luxuriously until 1 came 
to my son Philip's home, You may recall that when you 
first brought me into this chamber I objected to it as ‘‘ too 
handsome for a plain old woman.” 

You put your arms about me, and said ‘nothing was too 
good for Phil's mother.” The arms were young and strong 
and warm, but the embrace embarrassed me. We New- 
Englanders are undemonstrative, you know. In the New 
Hampshire parsonage in which I was born and brought up 
caresses and love-words were not for every-day use. With- 
out being able to explain it, I know that this reticence begets 
shyness. My sallow, sun-dried face burned painfully when 
your lips touched it. But as the warm arms released me— 
a thin figure, flat and gaunt as a slab of black slate in my 
bombazine gown—Il merely observed that you were “‘ very 








kind, and that the day was chilly for the time of year.” 
Philip came to my room after you had gone out, “ to see if 
I was comfortable,” and expressed a hope that you and I 


would be great friends.” 

** Marjorie has the warmest, truest heart that ever beat,” 
he said. ‘‘ She has looked forward eagerly to your coming. 
Love her as much as you like, mother. She deserves it all. 
God could not make a nobler woman if He were to try.” 

The phrase sounded irreverent and flippant to my ears. 
I reminded him that it was not for us to limit Omnipotence. 
I further cautioned him against the danger of idolatry. I 
had no doubt that his wife was a very fine woman, but she 
was only mortal, and if he put her in God’s place he would 
be punished. The strongest earthly ties might be made 
temptations to sin that would wreck the soul. I asked him 
if he recalled two verses of a hymn he had learned when a 
child 


‘The fondness of a creature’s love 
How strong it strikes the sense! 

Thither the warm affections move, 
Nor can we draw them thence. 


* The friends whom to us Nature binds, 
The partners of our blood, 
How they divide our wavering minds 
And leave bat half for God!” 


He looked grave. ‘‘ Would it not be ungrateful to under- 


value the blessings He has bestowed upon us?” he suid. 
‘Are we not bidden to love one another?” 
I answered with nnother stanza: 
“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate'er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 


And worship only Thee.” 


‘Dear mother!” he said, affectionately. ‘‘ Lawful human 
loves, such as our Father likens to His own, are not idola- 
trous, whatever poor dyspeptic, morbid Cowper may have 
thought. My father’s piety was of a different type. My 
most vivid recollection of him is connected with the time 
when he had sma!!-pox, and was quarantined in a building 
some rods away from our house. As he grew better he 
used to sit at his windows and sing hymns, and you would 
join in, and tell us to do the same. He sang oftener than 
apy other hymn, 


“ Awake, my soul, to joyful lays.” 
How our little voices used to shout out the chorus,— 


“His loving-kindness! Hie loving-kindness! 
His loving-kindness! oh how free!” 


“ Your father was a good man,” I said, ‘‘ who enjoyed his 
religion in all circumstances, Is your church within easy 
walking distance? And who is your pastor?” 

How was he to surmise why I could not continue to talk 
of his father, or attempt to tell him what that hymn meant 
to me, or why his father sang it so often while separated 
from us? 

If I had taken quinine or other drug that acts directly 
upon the nerves I should fancy that the cause of the odd 
notions that haunt me to-night. The wind and the rain 
seem to beat time to that old tune. Between the gusts I 
hear it as distinctly as I did one June evening when I car- 
ried the air and John Hobart the bass at a cottage prayer- 
meeting held in the parsonage. 

John had passed bis final examination in the theological 
seminary, and arrived at home late that afternoon. We had 
been regularly betrothed for over two years. We had known 
one another as pear and intimate neighbors ever since we 
were children, attended district and singing school, and sung 
in the choir together. He had stopped at our door on his 
way to his father’s, about sunset, to say ‘‘Good-evening,” 
and that he was to be licensed next week. 

But for those few minutes I had not seen him in four 
months until he arose, at my father’s request, to address 
the meeting upon the theme set for our meditations that 
evening. It was ‘‘Our Reasonable Service,” and he spoke 
modestly as befitted a young man, but with much fervor 
and solemnity. He was tall and fine-looking, with a strong 
sweet voice. Philip has his chestnut curls, his blue eyes, 
his bright smile, and winning manner. Not another man 
there was his equal in appearance, in intellect, or in educa- 
tion. I felt a thrill of unworthy pride in thinking of the 
future that would be his wife's. Already a call to a promi- 
nent city church, in which he had preached during his Sen- 
ior year, was promised him so soon as he should become a 
licentiate. Even when my head was bowed in the attitude 
of prayer my thoughts were of my betrothed—of him only; 
how dear he was to me and I to him, and how I gloried in 
his manly comeliness, in his talents, and in the personal 
charm that made him popular and beloved. 

Some one began the hymn “ His loving-kindness” when 
the last prayer was over, and my wordly heart beat faster 
as the bass swelled forth to meet and mingle with my high- 
er tones, and I felt that each was making melody with heart 
and voice for the other. I can hear it now,— 


* His loving-kindness! His loving-kindness! 
His loving-kindness! oh how strong!” 
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Everybody else went home, and as we two strolled into 
the garden I found myself humming the tune I could not 
get out of my head. John caught it up, and we went soft- 
ly through two whole verses of it. 

I shall never forget how white and large the full moon 
was, and how delicious the lilacs smelled. We walked be- 
tween hedges of purple and white, and at the bottom of the 

arden a row of syringas was beginning to flower. Sud- 
—_ John faced me. He squeezed both of my hands in 

8. 

‘‘ Mary, there can never be a more propitious moment to 
tell you what I have to say than now while our hearts burn 
within us at ye of His loving-kindness to a ruined 
world. He has called me to preach that loving-kindness to 
the heathen in India. Will you go with me?” 

The moon seemed to rock in the sky; the straight hedges 
were like rigzage of white and purple. As by a blaze of 
lightning I saw home, parents, brothers, friends, church, and 
country, the happy, useful life I had hoped to lead as the 
wife of an honored pastor dwelling among his own people, 
drifting and fading away as pictures in adream. Steel fin- 
gers clutched heart and throat. A sob that brought no tears 
drowned my voice when I tried to s : 

“Take time for thought and prayer before you answer 
me, dear!” John’s voice sounded as from afar off. 

**Whither thou goest I will go,” I managed to whisper 
by-aitd-by. 

‘*T was sure that my loyal girl would say and mean that,” 
said the strong sweet tones. ‘‘Cannot you add, ‘ Your 
mission shall be my mission’? I would have you go in the 
strength of a mightier, worthier love than that which you 
feel for me. The wife of a missionary should likewise be 
set apart and consecrated for the great work. You should 
be called as well as I.” 

‘What if I am not?” something tempted me to say. 

“‘T shall pray without ceasing that you may be. With- 
out this especial and distinguishing grace your equipment 
for the field will be incomplete. In this warfare none 
should dare to go at his own charges!” 

The inward tempter grew perverse. 

**John!”—I said it abruptly, wresting my hand from his 
hold, and looking up into his face—‘‘ what if 1 refuse to go? 
What if the thought of a foreign mission is repugnant to 
me? What if I were to say that I do not believe this pecul- 
iar and separating grace will ever come to me?” 

He turned and walked away clear to the syringa hedge. 
There he stopped, and bent his head upon his hands. An 
awful stillness fell between us. The moon looked cold and 
faint; the flower scent made me sick. What could I do if 
he were to forbid my going? . After all these years of loving 
and living and waiting for each other could a fanatical 
whim separate us? Was his love so much less than mine 
that he could cast me aside as unworthy to share his lot? 
For one instant I hated missions and the pagan world and 
the missionaries whose talk had turned away my lover's 
heart from me. 

In the dead stillness I heard a groan that was, I felt, a 
prayer. John lifted his head and came toward me. I met 
him half-way. He was as pale as the moonlight that showed 
me the shine of a tear upon his cheek. 

**Mary!” he said, hoarsely but firmly, ‘‘God knows that 
you are dearer to me than my own soul. ButI have vowed 
unto the Lord, and I cannot go back. If I cannot take you 
with me, I must go alone. Woe is me if I carry not the 
gospel to those to whom the Spirit has bidden me preach!” 

A tide of feeling that was sone exultation rushed over 
me. He would not have been the John Hobart whom I 
loved and revered had he proved disobedient to the hea- 
venly vision. I put back my hands into his, which were 
cold as clay. 

“If you tried to leave me behind I would beg my way 
out to India, and ask for a place among your hired servants,” 
Isaid. ‘‘God helping me, I will be your true helpmate al- 
ay and everywhere.” 

tumult was raised in church, society, and community 
when it was known that John Hobart was going on a mis- 
sion, and that I would accompany him, for his sake and not 
out of love forthe heathen. In the opinion of some, usually 
elderly and unmarried church-workers, the young minister 
ought to pluck out his right eye—that is, his betrothed— 
and set his face Zionward. thers, more youthful and 
romantic, could not comprehend my hardness of heart. 
‘*Missions were so interesting!” Many blamed us both. 
In the selection of a wife a missionary’s first duty was to 
his field. It would have been easy for him to procure a 
partner of like mind with himself. The churches were full 
of them. Not a few friends wondered that I should have 
made known the mortifying fact that I had no call. It 
would have been more judicious to let it be taken for granted 
that John’s views and feeli were also mine. 

He a with me that fought to be entirely frank on 
this head. We would not set sail under false colors. I even 
refused to have the Tabitha Circle of our church make up 
my under-clothing and house linen. I was not a mission- 
ary, I explained—only the wife of one. So the secretary 
wrote to the board for the measures of Mrs. James Wilson, 
who, with her husband, was going out in the same vessel 
with us. He had been John’s classmate in college. She 
was educated at Mount Holyoke, and was said to have been 
“ called” from her cradle. It was unfortunate that, as a 
girl, 1 had, personally, taken little interest in foreign mis- 
sions. The heathen world seemed dim and unreal when 
compared with the sin and suffering I saw close to = own 
home. But I began now, conscientiously, to read missionary 
papers and reports, and to study the history of India and 
the missions established there. Much that I learned took 
hold of my imagination; my sympathy was excited by the 
knowledge of the needs of the people, and I reverenced the 
holy zeal of those who sought to enlighten them. My heart 
was not moved to personal consecration, and I would nov 
deceive John or others into the hope that it was. 

On the day of my. busband’s ordination (we had been 
married then a month) reference was made in several of the 
prayers, and even in the charge delivered to the candidate, 
to circumstance that 1 went out as his companion, not 
as his colleague. One old minister raised a laugh in the 
congregation by remarking that while “the board could 
wish that Sister Hobart were in all pious desires and aims 
one with ber husband, the brethren might congratulate 
themselves upon the evident fact that Brother Hobart’s call 
was loud enough for two.” 

**What constitutes a call?’ My daughter, it is a great 
mystery to the unenlightened mind. Never in the darkest 
hour of my unfaith was I left to doubt that my husband 
had it. The love of Christ, and pity that was almost divine 
for sonls perishing without the knowledge of Christ’s salva- 
tiou, constrained him to sacrifice worldly ease and honor, to 
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thwart the wishes of the one he loved best of earthly things, 
and to devote his youth and talents to a life of poverty and 
toil. He never wavered in the belief that he was God's am- 
bassador, or in the purpose to do His will. My heart was 
often hot within me when I saw him studying the rudi- 
ments of a new language as a child might learn from a 
primer. It was, to my way of thinking, such a waste of 
time and ability that two years should elapse before he could 
preach in their native tongue to those whom he came to 
save. He was always hopeful, bright of face, and cheery in 
speech, trusting in the Master as my babies trusted in me. 

Five children were born to us in fifteen years, at the end of 
which time we brought three home to America, Two little 

irls slept in the English cemetery among the Neilgherry 
fills. The children of English and American residents in 
India are seldom robust. It is the generally received opin- 
ion that they cannot attain healthy manh or womanhood 
unless they are sent ‘‘home” under the age of thirteen or 
fourteen. Knowing this, I had refused to part with mine 
until now, although importuned by John, and rebuked b 
his co-workers for what they considered short-sighted obsti- 
nacy. Foreign missions outranked me in my husband's 
affections; my parents were dead ; time and distance had 

ut the acquaintances of “a outh into darkness. Mother- 
100d was all that fate—I id not in my dark hours call it 
** Providence ”—had left to me. 

Once, in a time of serious peril to our lives, my husband 
told me I was the ‘‘ bravest heroine he had ever known.” 
He often thanked and blessed me for my work in the schools 
and hospitals, and said that at the last day many a dark- 
skinned mother would hail me as blessed. I hearkencd 
without comment, knowing that, although he would not be- 
lieve it, that which would have made my work acceptable in 
the sight of heaven was lacking. 

“* Though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing,” said the Apostle. In the thirty-five 
years of my life among the heathen I never learned to love 
either their bodies or their souls. I laid labors, self-denials, 
home and heart sickness, as I had my youth and liberty, upon 
the altar of human love. John’s great loving heart yearned 
over squalid Pariah and aristocratic Brahmin with a bro- 
ther’s fondness, ‘‘One for whom Christ died” was the legend 
he saw uponeach. Zeal for souls with him swallowed every 
other passion. There was not one hour in all these years 
when his heart would not have broken had he been required 
to relinquish this field. There was not one when, if he had 
directed me to pape to return with him for good and all 
to America, I would not have cried out for the wings of a 
dove to bear me and my dear ones from sight and sound and 
memory of the land of my exile. 

Yet, when the day of departure arrived, I led my children 
on board the ship as to the scaffold. It was the first step 
toward the living death that was to be mine without them. 
All of them had’ suffered from the climate within the past 
year. Philip was now fourteen. He had had a severe ill- 
ness. The doctors pronounced this measure the only means 
of saving his life. Then there was “John, whose surname 
was Mark.” The two names were his father’s, and thus 
registered in the old family Bible in New Hampshire. He 
was ten years old, and Fanny but six. We staid in America 
six months. The boys were put to board in Christian fami- 
lies where they would be sent to school and prepared for 
college. A childless cousin of mine took Fanny. 

Are you weeping? 

“ Philip has told you all about it. And how could I leave 
the precious little creatures among strangers and go back to 
India—thousands and thousands of miles away?” 

Child, my husband was on the ship that bore me away 
from the three children clinging together on the wharf and 
weeping in one another’s arms. Philip lifted Fanny that 
she might kiss her hand to me over the heads of taller 
people. I saw her drop her face upon his curly head and 
clasp her little hands behind his neck—her only protector 
in that strange land. Scores of other mothers have had the 
same experience and lived through it. Martyrs have smiled 
upon the rack and in the flames upheld by like motives— 
love for Christ and zeal for the truth. It is said that pe- 
culiar grace is given to those who suffer for the sake of the 
Cross and for Him who died upon it. I hope that this is 
true. 

Being in an agony that day,I prayed that I might then 
and there receive the call that would raise me above pres- 
ent anguish, that the name which is above all other names 
might be so stamped upon my soul that all things else 
would seem but dross. The call was not vouchsafed. I 
was not worthy of it. Even while I prayed I knew this. 
I was but a human wife and mother, in whose eyes, strained 
for a final look at the group on the pier, the whole heathen 
world was not worth one of my boy’s chestnut curls or one 
of my baby girl's tears. 

A year later my Ben was born. 
son of his old age.” 


John hailed him as “ the 
At forty-five an American-born Eas'- 
Indian feels and looks like one past the prime of life. To 
me the baby was the “‘son of consolation.” It had been a 
matter of friendly ip on the station that ‘‘ Sister Hobart’s 
unwisdom in refusing to have Hindoo foster-mothers for her 
infants had been a drawback to her usefulness.” 

I hardly knew myself by any other title than “ Sister 
Hobart” for over thirty years, yet I never heard it that it 
did not grate upon ear and conscience. I was not akin to 
my associates in sentiment or purpose. But for John’s re- 
monstrance I should have entreated his co-workers not to 
address me thus. During my childless year I had been 
unremittingly active in the schools and among the native 
women who came to us to be taught sewing and house- 
wifery. When Ben’s arrival once more shut me up in the 
nursery for a portion of each day, there were many protests. 
Men and women labored earnestly with me with regard to 
the danger of neglecting the Master's business for private 
interests, and all John’s personal popularity was needed to 
protect me from an open reprimand. I held to my purpose 
as a dumb tigress might rd her litter. Once more I had 
something to show that God had not forgotten to be gra- 
cious to me, a sinner; something that was all my own; 
something that, as yet, loved nothing else as it loved me. 
I had not petted my other babies as 1 now petted him; but 
we kept this a secret between us two—him and myself. He 
never expected caresses and baby talk when others were by. 
He understood me by the time he could run alone. He 
was a merry, intelligent, affectionate child, and by far the 
healthiest of all I had borne. I meant to keep him, though 
the whole community rose up and forbade it. I 
with a ge the fiercer because it was uns the 
hiatus of years in my other children’s lives in which I had 
neither part nor lot. For much of the time the two who 
lay in the hill-side cemetery were more alive to me than the 
three growing up in other homes, and da!!y changing out 

















of inward and outward likeness to the boys and girl I had 
known and left to the care of strangers. 

Ben grew fast, and until he was nine years old encour- 
aged my wild hopes. He filled the great bare rooms with 
life fam | music; day and night he was never out of my 
sight. The New England reserve that had not abated in 
the uncongenial atmosphere of my later life was to him as 
if it had never been. I became his mate, his playfellow, his 
best - beloved entertainer, taught in the school of love. 
am not given to poetical fancies, but I used, in my hap- 
piest moods, to compare myself to the witch-hazel that 
grew along the stone walls in New Hampsbire,.and after 
shedding all its leaves in early autumn, shot out golden, 
feathery blossoms in October. 

Like a black November frost was the change that came 
with the tenth year of Ben’s life. He failed suddenly, and 
so rapidly that they hurried him away. 

His father took him down to the seaport where he was to 
be put under the care of a family about to embark for 
America. He was tall of his age—a little gentleman in 
bearing and behavior. 

At the gate of the compound he turned and waved his 
hat to me as I stood upon the veranda. For an instant he 
made as though he would run back for a last farewell. 
His father spoke cheerfully to him and moved on. The 
boy opened his arms towards me, an embrace that enclosed 
peng | air, his eyes sought mine lovingly and longingly, 
and they disappeared behind the fence the dwarf palms 
and plantains that grew thick beyond it. 

The “‘ tatties,” which had excluded the glare of noonc iy, 
swung gently to and fro with a teasing tapping that made 
more desolate the wide verandas and the great echoing in- 
teriors. The alley leading to the gateway was bordered by 
hibiscus bushes, and the vivid crimson of the flowers hurt my 
aching eyes. A vine laden with clusters of yellow blooms, 
heavy with perfume, touched my head. It was odd, but 
something in the Oriental scene carried me back to that 
moonlight night in the parsonage garden, It may have 
been the awful heartache and the sense of loss and loneli- 
ness and the downfall of cherished hopes. 

I was awakened by the patter of naked feet upon the 
path. A little native boy was to come to me at this hour 
for a lesson in English. He had forgotten his slate, and I 
went into the house and got Ben’s for him to use. A real 
missionary, who would teach him out of love for his soul, 
could have afforded to spare herself the additional pang. I 
was a drudge who might not question as to the mercy of 
the task set for her. 

For three days I was left to myself and duties like these. 
In that time I think sensibilities, if not heart, petrified. 
When my busband returned, bringing me an English-made 
housewife (you will find it among my effects when I am 
gone) which Ben had bought in Calcutta as a present for 
me, I had no question to ask. What John had to say of 
how bravely the lad had borne himself, what messages of 
love and reassurance he had sent to his mother, I heard in 
silence. In the ten years that followed, my husband never 
saw me in tears or heard me complain. We worked to- 
gether continually in our own mission and in distant sta- 
tions, some of which we founded. As I hardened in heart 
and became impassive in demeanor, he waxed more and 
more tender, growing daily in favor with man and in near- 
ness to his Master. 

I well recollect how he wept over a passage in one of 
Ben's letters written in his Freshman year in college. The 
boy had been ill with measles, and had no nurse, and no 
attendant except the janitor,who brought up his meals and 
left, night and morning, a pitcher of water within his reach. 

**One night I had fever and was light-headed,” he wrote. 
**T thought I lay in a hammock on the veranda. It was in 
the cool of the evening, and the tatties were rolled up. The 
rose-jungles in the compound were in bloom, and the big 
stars of the jasmine shone in the dim light, and mother, in 
some sort of fluffy muslin gown, sat by me, singing ‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul.” When I awoke and knew where I was, 
I buried my face in the pillow and, although seventeen 
years old and a collegian, I cried like a sick baby for my 
mother.” 

I overheard John that night relating the incident to a 
brother missionary, ending with—*‘ My dear wife bears up 
gallantly under such things. She has wonderful nerve and 
boundless faith.” 

The other said, ‘‘ Sister Hobart will have great reward in 
heaven.” 

I told John when he came in what I had heard, and that 
both of them were wrong; that there was no merit in en- 
during what I could not change nor escape. Necessity, and 
not faith, was my teacher, 

“* Dear,” he leaded, tenderly, ‘‘do you not yet find in 
the approval of your conscience and the smile of our Lord 
compensation for what you have resigned? Judson said 
that twenty years of tribulation and toil were not too great 
a price to pay for the salvation of one soul.” 

“And he was right,” I answered. ‘‘ But I am only a 
camp-follower. Or,” seeing him look pained, “if you 
like the figure better, a gleaner in the fields where others 
have reaped, and deserving only a gleaner’s wages.” 

So wore on the time until the year of the famine. The 
fever that followed it attacked my husband. He was worn 
out with tending the sick and ministering to the famishing 
He -_ on the third day after he was seized with the first 
chill. 

He had been buried just a week when I sat alone one 
afternoon writing a letter to the board that had sent him to 
India thirty-five years before. In it I asked permission to 
return to America. I was advanced in years, I stated, and 
desired to pass my last days with my children. 

At those words I dropped the pen and fell into a reverie. 
What claim had I upon the grown men and woman whom I 
had not looked upon in twenty years? They owed me no 
gratitude for having brought them into a world where they 
were pushed aside by their natural guardians at a period 
when they needed them most, and resigned to the care of 
aliens in blood and heart. All three were married and, as 
the saying is, ‘doing well.” It is a fact that cannot be ex- 
plained except by reference to an overruling Providence, 
that missionaries’ children almost always ‘‘turn out” cred- 
itably and grow up to be godly men and women. One text 
covers that ground for me: 

‘When my father and mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up.” 

I could not regain the light-hearted boys and the baby 
girl I lost a score of years ago. I might not be able to 


make them comprehend that the ‘‘ forsaking” was not of 
my will or sanction without casting a slur upon their father. 
Their letters were regular and dutiful; they sent me their 
pictures from time to time, but it was more than likely thut 
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their thoughts were not my thoughts, nor their ways like 
mine. I had left them to build their own lives. It would 
be singular if there were room in them for me. 

Don’t interrupt me! I repeat that all this would have 
been but right and just. As I had sown, so should I reap. 
But my heart was sore and heavy in acknowledging it. The 
foreign mail was brought while the letter lay unfinished on 
my desk. There was a bulky envelope from Ben. I heard 
from him twice a month. He wrote, in full confidence of 
my joyful sympathy, that be had decided to become a mis- 
me in the field his father’s labors and prayers had pre- 
pared. 
‘*1 could communicate nothing that would make you 
both happier,” he said. ‘‘I wish I could see the blessed 

ter when you read this letter aloud to him. May the 

ear Lord spare your lives, and let us three work side by 

side for years to come!” 

I did not go to bed that night. Like Jacob, 1 wrestled 
until the breaking of the day. Soon after sunrise I weut 
over to Mr. Wilson’s house, and asked him to call the brothers 
and sisters together. In the hearing of all I made known 
that in the silent midnight watches (as | humbly believed) 
the word of the Spirit had come to me; that I could account 
in no other way for the radical change in my feelings and 
desires. Whereas, for so long a time | had labored in 
mechanical diligence in the station to which I had been 
appointed, I now craved leave to remain among them and 
to share in their duties for love of the Work itself. I had 
great inward peace iu the determination to cast in my lot 
heartily with theirs. India was, for the first time, my home. 
Here would | dwell, for I delighted therein. I besought 
them to receive me as a true yoke-fellow, and to join their 
prayers with mive that my faith might not fail. 

A prayer and praise service followed, in which thanks- 
givings were broken by sobs. Brother Wilson was eloquent 
in congratulating the mission upon ‘‘ Sister Hobart’s Call,” 
and concluded his remarks by giving out the hymn in which 
occur the lines: 

“Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It sha’n’t deceive our hope.” 

Then I requested all to sing in the language of the native 

Christiaus gathered with us: 
*“*Awake my soul,in joyful lays, 
And sing thy Great Kedeemer’s praise!” 

I worked all that day in marvellous exaltation of spirit. 
My husband seemed almost visibly present, smiling tenderly 
and encouragingly upon me—now, indced, one with him— 
aud helping me make ready our home for the son who was 
to put on the armor his father had laid off. Two years 
must elapse before Ben could join us, but I began forthwith 
to plan and to prepare for him. I said to myself that at 
Jast I loved the beautiful land whose perpetual summer used 
to weary me, as I stepped out upon the veranda in the cool 
of the day, and the scent of jusmine stole to my senses. I 
recollected what Ben had said of his fever-dream, and smiled. 
**Quce more home again, he will never need to cry, or long, 
for his mother, my bonnie boy!” : 

Two figures were entering the compound through the 
gateway where Ben had turned to lift his cap to me on that 
terrible day. The visitors were Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. In 
the falling twilight I could not see their faces clearly, even 
after they were close to me, but Mr. Wilson’s voice, in 
bidding me ‘* good-evening,” sounded strange. 

‘Sister Hobart,” he said, formally, clearing his throat, 
“] trust you still have the blessed answer of the Spirit with 
your spirit that you are called to the holy work of bringing 
the people who sit in darkness into the glorious light of the 
Gospel dispensation ?” 

*{ trust so,” I answered, for the exhortation was in the 
tone of one who questioned. 

“You are assured that you are not swayed by earthly 
love in making your solemn decision? That the thought of 
having your son with you as a coadjutor has not had undue 
weight in influencing you?” 

I stood mute for a minute, looking up to the sky and 
noting, without intention, that the stars were slipping lan- 
guidly into their places. I tried to lay bare the depths of 
my soul to the all-seeing eye of Him with whom I had to 





‘* Brother!” I said then, ‘‘I pray the Searcher of hearts 
to show me the truth. His will be done!” 

‘*Amen!” he replied. 

I saw now that he had a letter in his hand. 

“There has been a cablegram,” he began, hesitatingly, 
when his wife, a nervous, hysterical woman who had never 
seemed to take to me, threw herself upon my neck. 

“Oh, you poor, poor thing!” she cried, bursting into loud 
weeping. 

You were here and know the particulars that came by 
the next mail. How my boy risked his life to save auother’s, 
and both were drowned. 

The physicians said it was a paralytic stroke that laid me 
lifeless at Mr. Wilson's feet. When I could walk and artic- 
ulate, they sent me home. Even had my call been genuine, 
and not, as Mr. Wilson considered probable, a delusion 
wrought by this deceitful human heart of mine, I was use- 
less now to the mission. But for what had happened I 
might not have suspected the self-deception for years—per- 
haps the awakening would never have come. It may be 
that the bereavement which put out the light of life for me 
hindered me from ignorantly ‘offering strange fire upon the 
altar of the sanctuary. He whom we serve is jealous for 
His own honor. 

*“‘Morbidly unjust to our dear and merciful Father,” did 
you say? That is what my son Philip tells me. I take 
much comfort from his talk of how pitiful God is to the 
creatures He has made, how moved by the feeling of our 
infirmities. I cannot but feel at times, when the force of 
early education is upon me, that your husband leans some- 
what too far to the side of love and compassion, that he ig- 
nores the justice which is no less a divine attribute. But 
when I see his blameless walk, and know his Christ-like 
spirit, I recollect that trees are judged by fruits, not by form 
and size. 1am too old to recast views «nd modes of speech. 
It may be that the conviction that I could not labor aright 
in the sphere in which 1 found myself unless consecrated 
thereunto by a mystic seal crippled my usefulness and 
robbed me of peace. Had I been content to be camp-fol- 
— and gleaner— My head swims when I try to argue it 
out. 

As you and Philip say, God knows it all. And John too, 
by now. And the boy who had his wish gratified in seein 
his father’s face when he heard that he also had heard an 
we th command to “ go into all lands and preach the 
gospel. 

The “new song” is familiar to them now. But the chorus 
must be, I think, *‘ His loviug-kinducss!” 
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Constant Reaver.—An application to the Young Women's Christian 
Association may assist you in obtaining such a ition as you describe. 

Beatax.—There is a little manual published by Harper & Brothers, en- 
titled Hints to Women on the Care of Property, which will teach yoa the 
radiments of finance, and habitually reading the excellent fluancial and 
commercial reports now given in the best daily papers will soon exteud 
your knowledge of the subject. 

Cieve.anp.—The address of the Secretary of the Society of Colonial 
Dames of America is 40 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York city. 

Mus, J. B. T.—Use your narrow velvet for lengthwise bands, putting 
two on each side of the skir!, edging them on one side with very narrow 
fur, or leaving them plain, as you may like. ‘Trim the round waist with a 
etock-collar and girdle of the wider velvet, aud have a ruffle of the sume 
in the armholes above full sleeves of the clutn. We do not reply by mail 
to inquiries about dress, 

“Op Aes.”— Your samples are all good and available. The green silk 
is au excellent shade for an evening dress, trimmed with either white or 
black mousseline de soie ruffles on waist and skirt, with also black sleeves. 
The bronze-green satin will make a handsome visiling dress, triumed with 
jet and brightened next the throat by a yoke or vesi of yellow, pink, or 
turquoise-biue accordion-pleated chiffon. The twelve yards of plain 
wool, with large sleeves of the figured part, will also be in good style, 
made like any of the wool dresses described in New York Fushions of 
Bazar Nos, 34 and 35. 

V. St. C.—Make a navy-blue hop-sacking travelling dress with an open 
coat, full below the waist in the back, with revers of binck silk or moiré, 
and large muttou-leg sleeves. Have a gored skirt trimmed with black 
serpentive mohair braid. With this wear a shirt waist of biack or biue 
satin surah, For the serge dress read about new wool dresses in Bazar 
Nos. 34 and 85. Make the nuns’ veiling with an accordion-picated skirt, 
round waist, and full puffed siceves. 

“ ‘Tyuen.”—The spoon is a suitable gift to a baby. While it is custom- 
ary to use “ Mr.” on a gentleman's card, it is not unpardonable to omit it; 
but it is an easy matter to have “ Mr.” added on the plate. Get a piece 
of Datch silver, for which there ie now a fancy, for a bridal present, or a 
handsome picce of cut glass, or else a vase of some favoriie ware, The 
gift is to the bride, and should be addressed to ber in her maiden name, 
although you have never seen her, Certainly you should send your 
card during the reception which you do uot atiend. 

Guapys.—-Make your wool dress with a round waist, leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, and gored skirt. lustead of using green, trim it with hight browu 
like that of the stripes and selvage. Use brown repped silk aud mohair 
serpentine braid. 

ra. W. E. H.—Your polonaise dress is all right. Make your Henri- 
etta cloth with a siashed basque with vest and shoulder ruffle of black 
bengaline. Put folds or ruffles of bengaline around the knee and at the 
toot. For the sateen have a belted gathered waist with the full sleeves 
you suggest, and put a deep Spanish founce on te skirt. 

ALugeuta.—Make a gored skirt of the striped silk edged at foot with 
the pleated trimmiug to wear with shirt waists. The suggestions for the 
red wool dress are good, bat one row of black mobail: serpentine braid 
will trim each of the three skirts more stylisily than the ribbon velvet. 
Have a tull round waist with rows of braid around the shoulders, and a 
high stock-collar of velvet with girdie of the same. Have leg-o'-mutton 
sleeves with braid around the close lower part. 

* Pras Katx.”—Arrange your bair in a jow coil, and thrust the comb 
iu the top in the old-fashioned way. 

L. A.—The brown suit you describe will answer, also the green dress, 
You will find detailed descripuons of dresses suitable for a September 
bride in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 34 and 85. The curds you 
suggest are correct, ‘They should be engraved, not written, 

Aveverine.—Gore the silk breadths, avd trim lengthwise with jet gal- 
loon through which biue, red, or-white silk shows. DSiasi the basque and 
edge with narrow jet; then put rows of jet in yoke shape, and on a ber 
tha frill. Mave large mutton-ieg slceves banded below the elbows with 
jet. 

Banpata.—The silk sample could be trimmed effectively with red vel- 
vet of the shade used in the silk, aud with either cream or biack lace, 
For the gray skirt get a waist of changeable gray and blue, or gray and 
rose satin surah with five dota. Make a round waist shirred on cords be- 
low the neck and widely belted. 

A Futxitv.—A bride who wears a white dress should wear a veil of tulle 
It can be draped to fall back from her crown of vrange Liossoma, aud 
should not be removed during tire reception. 

E. 8. K.—Get a brown or black smooth cloth jacket with double-bresst- 
ed front, three-quarters long, and flaring in tue back veiow the waist 
Trim with motair braid avd velvet or tur. Make a biack serge dress, 
with a slashed basque opening on a gathered irout of sutin or of benga 
line, either black or aubergine or steel bine. Gore the skirt in front and 
sides. Make it four to five yards wide, aud trim with tvids of Lhe vest 
material, or else rows of serpentine mobair brhid. 

Bany Giat.—Make your vlack wool dress by the first illustration on 
page 137 of Bazar No. 36. Use the mourning silk you mention instead of 
biuck sativ, aud trim with pipings of the same, or cise with serpentine 
mohair braid. For treating sunburu read Mrs. Herrick’s recent articles 
in the Bazar. in regard to We other matter, if frequent bathing does not 
cure it, you should cousull a physician. 

A Suusonisee.—Use biack veivet or moiré in place of the far on your 
cloth dress, Put biack satin on your biack Henrietta waist jike Uat on 
the dress just commended to “ Baby Girl.” Have a ruche of satin rib- 
bon box-pieated at the Knee and at the fvot. 

OL» Scussouscu.—The blazers now worn have revers in front aud a 
flaring coliar that extends to the top of the sleeves, Eton juckets will 
still be worn. It is proper to attend a church weduing at any time with- 
in the first year of wearing mourning 

L. E. M.—Read about round waiets and slashed basques in recent num- 
bers of the Bazar, Short (ur capes covering only the suoulders, vihers 
reaching to the waist, and still ulhers extending uw ow the hips, will be 
worn in the winter. 

jrELKA.— Tess of the D'Urbervilles will be sent you in book form from 
this office by maii on receipt of $1 50. 

us. E. J. F.—The Society of Decorative Art in this city will supply 
you with new materials for tancy-work. Address them by wail. 

B. W. H.—Use cream-tinted guipure, or else biack insertions, with 
your crépon gown, Have a high stock-cuillar and girdie of viack satiu or 
velvet. 

F. ¥. V.—Your material is hop-eacking, and should be made up with 
velvet or the sleek satip-untique. Wear a calling costame of wool or silk 
to an October wedding in we afternoon. See iliustration of autumn 
gowns in the present and recent numbers of the Bazar. 

Inexpeeienon,—Make your wool dress with a slashed basque and skirt, 
with box-pleated back like ove illustrated among some autumn gowns ju 
this paper; then have a separate cape that you cau wear with ihe shirt 
waist of silk. Make the sitk waist over a fitted lining, the back plain, 
aud the front crossed in surplice fashiou. Have a cvliar, belt, and cutis 
of black satin. 

Noras.—Make your broadcloth by designs of antumn gowus given on 
another page. You can add a jacket of sutin or velvet in bolero suape, or 
one with jonger buck, to modernize your princesse dress. Use either 
black or darker plum-color, and edge 1 narrowly with jet gimp. 

Yx Oxpe Sussogip«xn.—Serve your breakfast at twelve o’ciock. Paton 
the table only the cloth, the necessary plates, glasses, small silver, etc., 
tor each guest, arranged as at luncheon, aud Lave flowers in the middie 
of the table, aud if you wish in two or three swall vases. Por a menu, 
begin with leed canteloupes , should it be wo late for theme, have peaches 
aud pears ice-cold; follow this with fish of some kind, creamed, or au 
gratin, and serve sliced cucumbers with it. Fried or broiled chicken, hot 
rolls or muffins, and duchesse potatoes, may Compose the third course, 
For a dessert bave a fruit ice in pretty shapes. Pass al) the dishes, and 
have the coffee, or chocolate and tea, served with the fish course. Wear 
avy pretty house gown that is simple and handsome, but not showy, and 
let your daughter dreas in the same style. The break{ast should be con- 
ducted just ae a luncheon would be, except for the introduction of the 
coftve in the middle instead of at the end of the repust. 

Bur Geass.—For your juncheon use a white cloth, or one with a little 
color in the border. At each guest's place lay a plate, bread-aud-butter 
plate, glass, salt cellar or crue!, pepper cruet, a soup or bouillon Bpoul, a 
knife and tork for each course, putting the knives on the right side, the 
forks at the left, and the epoon at right angles tu these between the plate 
and the middle of the table. Lay the fulded napkin, with a piece of bread 
or a roll on it, by the knives. Low dishes are ured for flowers at present, 
and small dishes containing olives, radishes, bonbons, salted nuts, etc., 
may be placed here and there. None of the dishes of toud are set on lie 
table, but the carving is done in the pantry, and everything is passed, 
As the individual plates are not passed, and the silver ix Chauged with 
each course, there is no question about leaving the knife and fork 
on the plate. At an ordinary meal they are left on the plate when this is 
passed. The foliowing is a good menu: 1. Bouillon. 2 Creamed fish in 
paper cases, 8. Sweetbreads sauté with mushrooms, Parisian potatoes. 
4. Small tenderloin steake, with baked tomatoes, 5. Game—partridges, 

woodcock, or reed-birds; rice croquetie. 6 Celery aud lettuce suid, 
with mayonnaise dressing ; crackers, cheese, olives. 7. Ices, fangy cakes, 
8. Fruit, coffee. Have for your fruit supper only saudwiches besides the 
fruit. For your first course serve a fruit salad, and accompany this with 
water-cress, lettuce, or pasturtium sandwiches. Follow this — fruit 
of all kinus—peaches, pears, gra, upples, melous. Arrange it artist- 
cally, decorating freel vith fetus, Usono fewer but and bave 
this maseed in a large bow!, and p small sprays iu tall specimen giuseus, 
Ferue way be used with it 





Doily with Drawn-work 
Border. 
MHE flower with which 
l this doily is decorated is 
the Kentucky bluet Its - 
color is such a pure forget —_—s 
me-not blue that many mis 
take it for that flower. But 
it is far more graceful, each 
flower growing on its own 


slender stem an inch or two = 

above theearth. The centres >= == 
of the blossoms are yellow, —— 

the buds a lavender blue, the SS 
leaves and stems bright green. SS 

The details‘ of the drawn. = 

work are clearly indicated in ooeasssSS 


the illustration 


Pine-cone Design. 
Y ig design may serve the 

needle-woman in various 
ways. Itis especially appro 
priate for a pillow filled with 
the fragrant pine needles and 
covered with écru Holland 
linen. Or it may be applied 
to a tea cloth or table centre, Y 
repeating the pattern as re 
quired It is to be worked 
in lustrous silks upon linen, 
the needles in bright green, 
the cones and stems iu shades 
of wood brown 


Bits of the Fair. 
THE IRISH VILLAGE 


i iy - World's Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 has 
given an opportunity of show 
ing their peculiar or charac 
teristic achievements tomany 
countries, that have come to 
the front so promptly and en 
ergetically as to astonish the ree S 
beholders with the unexpect- AOI ~ 
ed development of their fine wae ss 
possibilities and resources M iy 
This thought is suggested iY \" 
by the creditable showing of - 
the Lrish in their own special 
exhibit. There are two sep- 
arate Irish villages, indepen- 
dent of each other, under dif 
ferent patronage, represent 
ing different counties in Ire- 
land, and the various industries peculiar to each. For ten 
years or more the Countess of Aberdeen and Mrs. Hart have 
devoted time, energy, and money to reviving certain half- 
forgotten industries and inventing and teaching new ones 
in the peasant homes in some particularly populous and 
poverty-stricken districts in Ireland, with a view toward 
raising the people from the despairing degradation of sub- 
sisting on relief funds to the condition of a self-reliant and 
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DOILY WITH DRAWN-WORK BORDER. 


self-supporting  arpomen b The exhibits in both villages 
are quaint and interesting even to the casual observer in 
search of amusement, but they speak volumes, and inspiring 
volumes, to one who recalls the distressed condition of the 
mass of the Irish people as shown in the tales of Maria 
Edgeworth and in the newspaper accounts of a later date. 
Coming from the west end of the Midway Plaisance, the 
first Irish village is the one under the patronage of Mrs. 





Ernest Hart. The fine en- 
trance, flanked by towers 
eleven feet high, is an im- 
posing representation of the 
gateway to a feudal castle 
some six hundred years old, 
and is copied from Drogheda 
(which name is pronounced 
as ifthe gwereay). Passing 
through the gateway, one 
finds an open space surround- 
4 ed on two sides with quaint 
Z }ittle story-and-n-half thatch- 
ed cottages, built apparently 
of rough cast, the usual 
building material for such 
houses all over Great Britain. 
Some are plastered within, 
but many show the beams in 
the roof. In the middle of 
the open space is a copy of 
one of the old crosses erect- 
ed by the early missionary 
monks in the market-places 
of many towns all over west- 
ern Europe. It is about 
“twelve feet high, and made 
~ of Irish marble nota hae 
3 Christian emblems in a 
> uaint but dignified style. 
Y Beyond it is a representation 
\ of the ruins of Donegal Cas- 
——— tle. An imposing room, pro- 
= bably the banquet-hall of the 
old castle, is here used as a 
museum, and contains many 
curious things. The Kells 
art linens and the flax thread 
to embroider them with are 
shown in very beautiful col- 
ors, indicating a durable, 
effective, and not difficult 
style of fancy-work, which I 
trust will become fashionable 
in this country. The Kells 
embroideries were invented 
and first taught by Mrs. Hart. 
The designs are many of them 
quite unusual for the pur- 
pose, being copied or adapt- 
ed from the ancient Irish il- 
luminated manuscripts, espe- 
cially from the Book of Kells, 
A fine bronze statue of Mr. 
Gladstone, a bust of John 
Bright, and a beautiful re- 
cumbent statue of Bishop 
Berkeley are all the work of 
Bruce Joy, the Irish sculptor. 
Besides the beautiful hand- 
work here shown, a colleciion of the portraits of some fifty 
distinguished men, such as Grattan, Moore, Goldsmith, Em- 
met, O'Connell, Curran, Dean Swift, and others, shows that 
Irish brain and energy have held and continue to hold no 
insignificant place in the Temple of Fame,and we may safely 
judge the future by the past. 
Iu the cottages are shown the spinning and weaving of an 
excellent homespun, dyed with beautiful colors made from 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.—Drawn sy Frank O. Smart. —[See Pace 760.] 


the mosses and heather of the bogs. The boys from Mrs. 
Hart’s Technical School show surprisingly good wood-carv 
ings of artistic designs and colors. Pillow lace and frame or 
tambour lace are being made by the deft fingers of some 
retty Lrish girls, and in the village smithy the ‘cle ver smith, 
Me Gloughlin, of Dublin, makes from long iron rods graceful 
productions which remind one of the fine German wrought- 
iron candlesticks and brackets. 

Near the keep of Donegal Castle is a replica of one of the 

eighty round-towers still standing on Irish soil. A thousand 
years ago Ireland was the foremost country in western 
Europe in learning and general enlightenment, which, how- 
ever, was almost entirely confined to the monks, These 
round-towers, whose door is sixteen feet from the ground, 
are supposed to have been used by the holy fathers as a 
refuge for themselves, and a place of concealment for their 
literary and other treasures from the ravages of the invading 
Danes, and also incide ntally from their marauding neigh- 
bors. This tower is round and smooth, about fifteen feet 
in diameter at the bottom, and tapering at the top, which is 
about one hundred feet high. It looks somewhat like our 
modern light-houses, but, I think, others of the round-towers 
have the same diameter all the way up. The W ishing-Chair 
is a reproduction of a rude natural seat found in that re- 
markable geological formation called the Giant’s Causeway, 
which is on the north coast of Ireland. This formation is 
ma a large tract covered with octagonal basaltic columns 
rom fifteen to twenty inches i: diameter, closely fitted to- 
gether, and broken off at irregular heights by the action of 
the waves. 

The spot is in charge of a pretty curly-headed little Irish 
girl, who asks you to: step on the real Irish soil—once cov- 
ered with shamrock; now, however, worn off by many feet— 
seat yourself on the W ishing-Chair, and breathe a prayer 
for Ireland. She certainly needs all our prayers. A visitor 
at the exposition, standing there one day, asked the little 
guardian if she could tell how high the shamrock grew. 


“Two or three inches, like clover,” was the answer. 
‘ Why,” exclaimed the visitor, in great surprise, ‘‘ I thought 
the shamrock was atree!” This shows the need there is for 
a World's Columbian Exposition. On the village green 
McSweeny the piper plays as if it were the delight of his 
life, and the ‘‘ rale ould Oirish jig” is danced to a time and 
tune that set in motion any but stone feet, or those that 
have walked about the exposition all day. 

The other Irish village is at the east end of the Midway 
Plaisance, and is under the patronage of the Countess of 
Aberdeen. After passing through the noble stone-arthed 
gateway, one finds a village green and some cottages, natu- 
rally much like those in the other village, since all of them 
are made as realistic as possible, with open fireplaces, where 
the iron kettle hangs from a crane; an old-fashioned kitchen 
dresser with rows of plates and other dishes of pewter and 
pottery; chairs and tables of rude but most substantial con- 
struction; little windows with small panes; and beams and 
rafters visible overhead. In these houses are shown many 
imitations of ancient Celtic jewelry, bog-wood carvings, 
blackthorn sticks, knitted goods, and lovely laces and em- 
broideries. There is also a model dairy, Near by isa very 
attractive feature, which is a reproduction of the cloisters 
of Muckross Abbey. Few people who have not seen them 
can realize what a lovely architectural feature a cloister is. 
I am puzzled to know why our modern architects do not 
introduce it more frequently. The carved columns are con- 
nected by arches, and surround a little quadrangle, which in 
the palmy days of the abbey was a blooming garden de- 
lightful to the eyes. 

From there we went to the most prominent feature of this 
village, a reproduction of the square tower of Blarney Castle, 
which pictures have made so familiar to us all. Here I 
toiled up and up the stairs, past the narrow windows, study- 
ing the walls, once white, now quite gray with the manele: te 
of pencilled names—I suppose, those of enthusiastic Hiber- 
nians, whose love for Ireland manifested itself in that way 
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At the top, standing on a bench to peer over the battlements, 
with the harp-bedecked green flag of Erin floating overhead, 
one gets a fine view of the Plaisance and of many of the 
exposition buildings. Ona platform is a large relief map of 
Ireland, showing its lakes, rivers, and mountains; but where 
one person looks at that, ten go to the small piece of the 
original Blarney-stone, about six by twelve inches, embedded 
in the wall. In the real castle the stone is on the outside of 
the wall, and he who desires to kiss it, and so be gifted with 
persuasive eloquence, must be held by the heels and hang 
head downward while he salutes the magic stone. The po- 
sition of the stone here is selected with more reference to 
the convenience of the kissers, who go inside a railing, fall 
on their knees, and solemnly salute the stone and a piece of 
shamrock fastened above it, and then they receive certificates 
that they have done the deed, in case there should not follow 
such a sudden development of blarney as to prove it beyond 
adoubt. At the foot of the castle tower and in front of an 
inn is a platform twe feet bigh and about twenty feet square, 
Here at stated hours there is music and dancing. ‘ Tara's 
Halls,” ‘‘ Sweet Peggy,” ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and oth- 
er sweet Irish songs are sung. James Tuohy plays the pipes, 
and Patsey Brannigan (what a good name!) sings and } m ro 
jigs, to the great delight of the audience seated round the 
platform. He is what would be called ‘‘a toidy young 
fellow,” with a delightfully rich brogue and much rail Irish 
humor. He wore a blue and white shirt, drab corduroys, 
and bright green long stockings. Heel and toe, an occa- 
sional pigeon-wing or a high jump, and the regular tap of 
the foot in perfect time were all nimbly done. The sight 
of bis jolly smiling face and sympathetic manner set me to 
comparing that style of dancing with what I had seen ia 
oo theatres of the Oriental nations represented on the Mid 
y Plaisance. The Nautch-girls move their feet slowly 
take almost no dancing steps, nor do they use the arms 

on all. Their dancing is done mainly with certain muscles 
of the body, not moving the body as a whole, but rolling 





the head; the face is impassive, and their 
duucing seems purely a matter of business. 
The Javanese use the arms aud hands con- 
tinually, but very slowly, and the feet but 
little; in fact, their performance is as mild 
and gentile and deliberate as dancing can 
well be These are all hired dancers, who 
in their own land perform for the entertain- 
ment of their master and his guests 

But the Irishman proposes to do his own 
dancing; aud no wonder, for the music cer- 
tainly is inspiring. Yet he keeps nearly in 
one spot, does not move head or body, and 
his hands hang straight down by his sides. 
As Patsey footed it energetically, showing 
olf his fancy steps, he called on ‘any ould 
ludy or ould gintleman, or young one ayther,” 
to come and dance him down. No one came, 
though I saw one stout ‘‘ ould lady” watch- 
ing him intently, leaning forward with her 
hands on her knees. her head keeping time 
to the music, interested to the point of for- 
gelting her surroundings. She was evident- 
ly carried back mentally to the joyous youth- 
ful days when she “cud shake as loight a fut 
as auny wav.” I half hoped she would do 
what she evidently longed to do—rush up 
on the platform and try it. 1 believe her en- 
thusiasm would have carried her through. 
My own feet, iu spite of me, kept time con- 
slantiy 

On coming out there were near the en- 
trance three young Irish girlsdebating wheth- 
er or not they would go in, The man at the 
gute tried to persuade them to enter, They 
hesitated, and were on the point of going 
away, When just inside were heard again the 
inspiring toves of the jig tune from Jimmy 
Tuohy's pipes. Involuntarily one of the 
girls began to dance; ber feet evidently 
would not keep still. That decided the mat- 
ter Arrai, now! In wid yees!” said the 
man, and in they went, and I hope their 
young hearts were gladdened by the home 
sighis that met them there 

Maria A. Walt. 


EVA'S VENTURE. 
BY ELSIE BARNARD 

‘N\HAT’'S the fifth maid we've had in this 

| house in the last two months,” said 
Mrs. Jenkins, despairingly 

The front door had just closed with a bang. 
Down the street with a swinging stride, al 
must as of a man in petticoats, clump, clump, 
clump, went the last incumbent of the Jen- 
kins’s kitchen and dining-room, Bridget 
Mcluerny. 

Bridget was dressed in a shiny alpaca 
gown, black as «a beetle’s coat of mail. A 
thick blanket shaw! was crossed over her 
ample shoulders and breast. Her bonnet 
was of rusty black straw, trimmed with a 
big bunch of yellow roses, and crowned with 
an aggressive plume of scarlet cocks’ fea- 
thers. In her hands she carried a bulging 
black valise, filled with her possessions, her 
working clothes, her prayer book, her pic 
ture of St. Joseph in a cheap gilt frame, her 
brown rosary Poor Bridget! Ten years 
ago she had ‘‘just come over,” a warm 
hearted, quick-tempered “ greenhorn,” fresh 
from the peat fire and the potato fields, and 
the pig at the cabin door. Then she had 
been willing enough to learn, had there been 
anybody to teach her, and though she asked 
wages quite out of proportion to what her 
untrained efforts were really worth, that 
was due to her lack of information. Did 
not her cousins and kinsfolk tell her that 
in a very little while she would be worth 
fourteen dollars a month; that eleven was 
little enough to ask at first? 

Ten years in American kitchens, drifting 
here and there from pillar to post, bad made 
Bridget a female Ishmael, her hand against 
every Woman she met; every woman’s hand 
against hers. When she flounced into a lady’s 
house, it was with the direct intention on her 
part to take no words from the likes of her, 
She had become a creature suspicious, hard- 
ened, treacherous. More than once her love 
of gin, a step down very easy to take by a 
woman who keeps strong tea brewing all day 
on the stove, had led her into difficulties— 
dif-fle-ulties, she called them—and she had 
been taken to the police court, strongly pro- 
testing, and vehemently angry at the mem- 
ber of the “ foorce,” her own countryman, 
perhaps a neighbor's lad from Cork, who had 
been the minion of the law on the oceasion. 

Still, she generally found ber way back to 
the intelligence office and to a place 

American matrons are very apt to engage 
servanis without mach investigation into 
characters and capabilities; and Bridget, 
having acquired the art of plain cooking— 
that is, having learned how to bake a joint, 
broil a chop, and make a loaf of bread—con- 
sidered herself an accomplished functionary. 

But she seldom staid long in one place. 
Four months were almost an eternity to 
Bridget, and it was only an amiable and up- 
critical mistress who could retain her so long. 

She bad shaken the dust off her feet at the 
Jenkins’s threshold after one week's service. 

Mrs. Jenkins had remarked gently that she 
preferred to have the oatmeal cooked slowly, 
and that the griddle-cakes had been burned. 

**Bur-r-rned it is, is it?’ said Bridget. 
** An’ ye loikes your oatmale cooked longer? 
It’s mesilf is not accustomed to havin’ the 
lady come into me kitchen, an’ I'll requist 
you to kape out of it, mum, if you plaze.” 

“That is not a proper way for you to 
speak to me, Bridget,” said Mrs. Jenkins, 
with dignity. 
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But this was fire to tow; and it ended in 
Bri iget’s hurried departure, bag and baggage. 

** Now, mother,” said Eva, ‘‘ we've had 
enough trouble to last us a year. 
something else.” 

‘‘What can wetry? Your aunt Gertrude 
is coming for a visit, and your father is so 
particular, and I am not strong enough to 
take hold of the work.” 

‘**T am just out of college,” said Eva. 

“That has nothing to do with it, my 
dear.” 

“That bas everything to do with it, my 
darling, as you will see. I propose,” added 
Eva, *‘to take the place of maid of alt work 
for this establishment myself, with ils salary 
and its perquisites. Wait, mother,” as that 
lady opened her mouth to speak. ‘I am 
going \o accept fifteen dollars a month and 
my board’and lodging, and Iam going, fur- 
ther, to ask you to let me have for myself 
whatever I suve. There is a good deal of 
waste in this household, and 1 propose to 
stop it at once, and to have its equivalent in 
my own purse, 

* But, Eva, your hands?” weakly suggest 
ed Mrs. Jenkins. 

Eva Jenkivs had pretty hands, white, 
“lump, soft, with tapering fingers and pol- 
ished nails. 

**I will take care of my hands, mammy. 
There is no need of my spoiling them, I as- 
sure you. I will protect them by India-rub- 
ber gloves, and mops and things. Don't 
you worry,” 

** And the washing and ironing?” 

**I will give the laundry-work out. In 
Europe that is generally done, and it is an 
improvement on our plan.” 

** And the waiting on table, and going to 
the door, aud the errands?” 

“The errands I will do myself. I shall 
have a small boy in buttons to wait and to 
answer the door.” 

“Eva, there will be no more mornin 
naps. And you will find yourself tied band 
and foot.” 

“ Dear mother, I have considered it all. 
This is not a sudden thought. Ever since | 
came home I have been anxiously looking 
for a vocation. I don't wish to teach. | 
have no desire to go to the College Settle- 
ment. Art does not attract me. I am a do- 
mestic sort of girl, and 1 am interested in 
housekeeping. it simply distracts my soul 
to see a house so ill kept as this has to be 
with the sort of help one can get hold of; 
and you, poordear, in such precarious health! 
I like to cook and to have pretty dishes. I 
like a dainty home; and if you'll let me try 
my plan we'll have it, independeutly of the 
Bridgets and the offices.” 

** But, Eva, your education?” 

** Yes, mother.” 

“You are a graduate of Wellington.” 

“Fes,” 

** Isn't it,” timidly, ‘‘a sort of waste for a 
college graduate to go into the kitchen, just 
as a hired maid?’ 

Not as I look at it, mother. My trained 
intelligence, my power. of administration, 
will come to the front. Why, nobody ought 
to be as successful anywhere as the college 
girl; sheh as had such splendid chances to 
make the most of herself and her capabili- 
ties.” 

The discussion ended as the daughter in- 
tended it should. She came of a race of New 
England women who had done their own 
work, and who had possessed ‘‘ faculty.” 
Why should she not carry out her plans? 

There was no letting down of the Jenkins’s 
bill of fare. Indeed, the breakfasts gained 
so much that Mr. Jenkins ceased to lament 
his mother’s cooking. A great deal can be 
done with a chafing-dish and a good receipt- 
book in the hands of a clever young person 
who has been to college. 

The dinners were perfection too. Always 
a soup, a roast or a fricassee, an entrée, two 
or three vegetables, a salad, and a dessert, 
with such tea or such coffee as only a lady 
can make. Mr. Jenkins grew fonder than 
ever of lingering at the leisurely table. 
When a dinner company was invited, Eva 
simply sent for a wise woman of Gotham 
—there are such to be had—consulted with 
her over the menu, and let her take the en- 
tire responsibility off her hands. A fixed 
sum paid to this person for her services 
made the situation sufficiently simple. She 
paid her own assistants, whom she brought 
with her. At such times Eva engaged a 
waitress for the day. 

Usually the little page in buttons, a boy 
from Eva’s Sunday-school class, was equal 
to the ordinary waiting. A strong-shoul- 
dered Irishman, named Michael), attended to 
the furnace, as he did to a dozen others in the 
barracklike street, where every brownstone 
front was as like the one next door and the 
one across the way as one pea is like another 
in a pod 

The experiment proved successful. Eva 
did not regret her venture, as she called her 
entrance on domestic service, in a dignified 
way befitting the daughter at home. For 
the Jenkinses, the problem of housekeeping 
was settled agreeably during one halcyon 
winter ; and when one evening there came a 
ring at the basement door, and Mr. Jenkins, 
happening by, opened it, there was a proud 
ring in his voice as he answered the question 
put to him by a creature with a brogue: 

“Is it here, sorr, ye’re afther wantin’ a 
gurri?”’ 

** Not here. 
factory.” 


Let’s try 


We have one who is satis- 


AMERICAN WOMEN AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH. 
BY ELIZABETH M. CLARK. 


‘ZURICH is the only German university 

that is unreservedly open to women, and 
Zurich is not a German university. The dif- 
ference is merely that of spirit and letter, 
for this is practically a German college, and 
yet its geographical situation is within the 
argest city of Switzerland. Women are al- 
lowed on sufferance to attend some of the 
lectures at Leipsic and some of the lectures 
at Vienna, but it is only here that they can 
be acknowledged, registered, and matricu- 
lated—and it is only those that have been 
through the ceremony who have any idea 
what a formal one that of matriculation is. 
We are solemnly ushered into the large 
** Senatszimmer,” and take seats in a row, a8 
near the wall as possible, ready to listen to 
the kindly little speech of the president—or 
Rektor, as -he is called here—who tells us of 
our duties and our privileges. Then he calls 
our names, and we rise to state where we 
have studied before, and whether we enter 
by examination or by certificate, each one 
going up in turn to shake hands silently with 
the Rektor, showing by this action that he 
or she promises to keep the regulatious of 
the university and the laws of the Swiss Re- 
public. 

There are three principal buildings—the 
main recitation-hall, which is very large, and 
contains the lecture-rooms for both the uni- 
versity and the Polytechnicum; and the two 
laboratories of the Polytechnicum. The 
physical laboratory, which we at home 
would certainly call a very large building, 
is the finest of its kind in the world, not on 
account of its size, but because of the fact 
that absolutely no iron has been used in the 
construction. It is therefore most perfectly 
adapted for experiments in magnetism and 
electricity. 

There are no dormitories, but the students 
live very pleasantly in small ‘“ pensions,” 
and can be comfortable for four franes a 
day, exclusive of fire and light. This mat- 
ter of fire is a vexatious one, and makes the 
Americans long to import a real American 
house, just. to show the people here what it 
means to be comfortable in winter. We al- 
ways wish to provide our own fuel, and 
could have enough to make us as warm as 
the stoves here would allow us to be for ten 
francs a month, even in bitterly cold weather. 
But very few of the landladies will allow us 
to control our own fires, and we must pay 
double the amount for the privilege of al- 
most freezing, and of hearing sharp remarks 
about ‘‘ American extravagance ” every time 
we meekly ask for a little more coal. I was 
actually called into a small room for a ten 
minutes’ private conversation with my land- 
lady only to discover that she felt she must 
charge me five cents extra for fuel in Janu- 
ary, because the month had thirty-one days. 
I was too discouraged to remind her of the 
fact that February would have only twenty- 
eight. 

There are some favored few that manage 
to get into small private families with pro- 
fessors or with other people of the town, but 
this is the exception, and cannot be counted 
upon. Most of the students settle down 
quietly in one of the many little pensions, 
taking all their meals in the same house; 
others go out for their dinners and prepare 
their own breakfasts and suppers. It is 
quite possible to make this arrangement 
economically advantageous without its be- 
ing detrimental to the health, for bread and 
butter, eggs and milk, are as good as they 
are cheap, while soup tablets, cold meats, 
and dainty little cakes are very easy to find. 
Fruit, however, with the exception of gra 
during the autumn, is somewhat rare, rather 
poor, and decidedly expensive. At the end 
of the last semester the botany class of the 
university was called together for the pur- 
pose of seeing a rare vegetable product, one 
which received its due share of respectful 
admiration. But the American olen of 
the class recognized it as an ordinary ba- 
nana! 

The social life is informal but very plea- 
sant—in fact, more pleasant than conducive 
to a practical knowledge of German, some 
of us fear. There was talk last winter of 
having the American students form a na- 
tional club, but this was given up princi- 
pally because, as one of the girls said, ‘‘ We 
have come here to see the German life and 
to learn the German language; we are very 
glad as Americans to know one another, but 
we do not want to separate ourselves entire- 
ly from the people here.” 

One notices at once in the university the 
freedom from all restraint, even from all 
supervision; there is no one to confer with 
the students personally about their work, or 
to advise them about the professors; attend 
ance at lectures is not compulsory, and there 
are very few required text-books. The 
students are, as far as the university is con- 
cerned, responsible only to themselves; but 
then they are not supposed to come here 
until they are both by age and by acquire- 
ments fitted for such responsibility. 

There is one thing, however, that we Amer- 
icans miss more and more as the weeks go 
by, and that is athletics. Even in England 
there are very few gymnasiums where girls 
are admitted; but in Dogland one has tennis 
and rowing, while here it is considered the 
height of impropriety for a girl to play ten- 
nis, and comparatively few students even 
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among the men know how to row well. As 
for the idea of girls working in gymoasiums 
—if I have not heard the expressions of hor- 
ror with which this would be greeted, it is 
because I have gained wisdom through sad 
experience, and have learned to keep some 
of my ‘‘ dreadful American ideas” to myself. 

For all strangers, but especially for the 
women students, it is necessary to know 
and to remember the differences in the rules 
of etiquette. For instance, a woman must 
never wear flowers on the sireet, must never 
bow first when she meets a gentleman friend, 
and should not bow to him at all after dark. 
Most of the men are accustomed to having 
women in the classes, and treat them with 
quiet respect; but there are exceptions,.and 
always will be so long as the “‘ higher edu- 
cation,” as applied to women, remains as 
unusual upon the Continent as it is at pres- 
ent. Self-respect and dignity are not safe- 
guards for a girl here to the extent that they 
are at home; and though there is no risk of 
really serious trouble when one is determined 
not to be involved, there is always the possi- 
bility of petty annoyances. The sensibl¢ 
thing to do is to face this before leavin 
home, to decide whether the experience ont 
knowledge to be gained are worth the risk 
of annoyance (for it is by no means a cer- 
tainty), and then—having decided in the af- 
firmative—to pack up and come, determined 
to yield some of the American woman's 
rights and privileges rather than to bring in 
any way shame upon the name of the land 
we love so well. One of the professors said, 
a few months ago, “‘The American women 
who have studied here have raised the name 
of woman in the university.” 

And even though we have no national 
club, there is among the students here a 
strong esprit de corps. They will be glad to 
welcome others, to help them in any way 

»ssible, and to show, in spite of their study- 
ing,in a foreign land, that they are more 
thankful every day for the fact of being 
Americans. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, avd is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Ade.) 





CAREFUL PREPARATION 
is essential to purity of foods. It is wisdom and 
economy to select those that are pure. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared 
with the greatest care, and Infants are assured the 
best. Grocers and Druggisie.—{ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 










NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
less than one cent 
a@oup. It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass 








4 z 2 
$Convenience $ 
and Economy 2 

, 


effected in every household by the use of 
Liebig Company’s: 
: Extract of Beef 








3 . 7 
The best way to improve and strengthen 
SSoups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 


>. . 
2 little of this famous product. 
7 











THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
200 West 23d Street, New York 


affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 
and makes a specialty of the 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
It is the only school of the kind in the world in which the in- 
structors are practical head designers, and architects from the 
leading establishments in the city 
Tuition, $50.00 a Year 
Catalogues free. For further information apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Ladies who desire Dry-Goods specialties, or some- 
thing not enpplied by local dealers, should write to 
MADAME WILSON, Purchasing Agt.,123 Fifth Ave, 
N.Y. All kinds of purchasing commissions undertaken. 


WORLD’S FAIR WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, $30. 
Including six days’ hotel with board. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 118 Broadway, N. Y. (Eat. 1844). 
Official ticket agents for the chief trunk lines 

















The Government 
Baking Powder Tests. 


The latest investigations by the United States 
and Canadian Governments show the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder a cream of tartar powder superior to 
all others in leavening strength. 

Statements by other manufacturers to the con- 
trary have been declared by the official authorities 
falsifications of the official reports. 








AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE. 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. | 


It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. No lady ever 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 


==/BALL’S , 


it is 








BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 

fully return the money 
id for them, if the 
rset is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 
CORSETS After Three Weeks’ Wear 
It may be returned to us and 
money will be refunded. 
CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
(Chicago and New York. 


Olmstead’ ase Corset-Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 
Made in Two 
Grades, of Best 
ia. Material. 
Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 
Ask your Deal- 


This is a new site | 
thread of peculiar con- 
struction and great 


Corticelli 


beauty. made ex press- 
ace i ly for Passementeries, 
® or for Crochet work 


Gone over 


or moulds of other forms; also for Tat | 

ting, for ee for Knitting, or any other work where 
open and fancy terns in lace effects are desired. | 
Buyers should look for ae words Fast Dye and | 
Washing Color on one end of each spool; on the otber 
rtic i nece Suk ee o. 200 will pear, | 















as n 
—s orld’s 


Croc ~ ted 

Lam 
Shades, 
‘ E-mbroid- 
ery and 





i. - == villow Lace 
are ‘also described. "Bend 6 cents, mentioning year, 


and wewill mail you the bhook—96 *7 U lustrations, 
NONOTUC Kk SILK CO., Wiotase. Mass. 





1893. Tn Lvery 





Variety. er for this Waist 
od and accept no 

F HAND other. 
or Retailers Sup- 
AND plied by the 


Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States 


Patented, . S 3, 
1889, Oct. 21, 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


Also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTUER FANCY WORK, 





World's Fair 


SOUVENIR PLAYING CARDS 


Views of all Buildings in Colors. 
Sold by all Respectable Deal th iT a | 
poo pea ers throughout | A Regular Playing Card 
Price, by Mail, $0 So 


With gilt edges, fancy case, | 00 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS co. | 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 


Agents Wanted. Address, 


~ THE WINTERS ART LITHO. C0., 


1117 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 
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BEST&CO 





For Babies: 


We have an assortment of inexpen- 
sive Slips and Dresses that will interest 
mothers who desire to see their little 
ones nicely dressed at the least cost. 


Examples. 


Fine Nainsook short dress; mother hub’ ard | 
yoxe of hematitched tucks, one insertion in 
center: n e« ani sleeves finished to correspond, 
sizes 6 months to 2 years. cts. 


Fins Cambric short dress; mother hubbard yoke 
of fine tucks and in+ serene joined with hem»titch- 
ing; front and back alike; neck an‘! sleeves with 
embroidery edge to mate®; skirt has four inch 
hem ‘ni eight tucks above; sizes 6 months to 
two years. Price 98 


Fin: Nai sook long sip, Gretchen waiet with 
he nstitched tucks and fs«ther stitching bet ween: 
neck and sleeves trimmed to _c rrespond. Skirt 
has deep he netitched hem. Price 

We clothe children of all ages in the 
best manner at the least cost—it is our 
special business. Enquiries by mail 


cts. 


| have prompt attention. 


€o-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 
Oriental 


Rugs 


We have placed on sale a large proportion 
of our stock of 


Antique and Modern 
Oriental Rugs, 
at prices from 


25 to 75 per cent. less 
than formerly marked. 


W.&J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and roth Sts. 
ew York. 


ANTASOTE 


IS BETTER THAN 
NATURAL LEATHER 
FOR COVERING FURNITURE. 


Costs half the price of 


LEATHER. 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 





THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


| 


SANATORIUM, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Caneer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





SPENCERIAN 





ARE THE BEST 


Will send sample card on receipt of return 
postage, 2 cents. | 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 





<h Goods Drews Shields, on rece 


810 Broadway, /mprecedented Offer 


New York. 





FREE TRIPS 
1o EUROPE «> RETURN 


in 1894, given to the Ladies who guess nearest the total sales in the 
United States and Europe for 1893 of 


CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS 


feulars with every pair of CANPIRD: D SHIELDS, Onsale at all lea 


of thirty cents we will send 
with i: Cireular giving the particulars of a 





Te | 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 73 Warren St., New York City. 








Your Complexion 
WAS PERFECT. 
It GAN be made so NOW. If you wish it, use 











Maivind'CREiM 


For Pepatttving s te Saras Pimples. Liver 
Bsmever all Freckles, 
and other Fmperfoctiona. 
is an bh 


plexion to fee orieloal f 


ree sais 


In Popular Weaves! 


Noe =, —y 1 


eae 





this guarantee. 


In Popular Designs! 


THE PRIESTLEY BLACK DRESS FABRICS 


Are to be obtained at all the principal Dry-Goods Stores throughout the United States. The Manufacturers 
Guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction, and authorize the merchant from whom you purchase to endorse 
IMPORTANT.—All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side 
of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) Uniess so stamted they are not genuine, 


At Popular Prices! 
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A compound of parity for cleansing «nd beautifying 
teeth. 


the skin, and Used in connection with 


Baliey’s Rubber 


‘Complexion Brush 


it frees the skin of all oily waste, de veloping the muscles, remov- 
ing and preventing wrinkles and reughening of the skin. 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 25c. 


Bailey's Rabber Complexion Brush, 5@e, For sale by all 
| dealers in toilet goods or mailed upon receipt of price. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., Mfrs., 


Send a-ct. stamp 
for ae Cake, 
FREE. 


scalp. 








Catalogue mailed 
free of everything 
in Rubber Goods 




















22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





A Letter From 
PARIS (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Boston : 
Gentlemen—The dozen boxes 
of LABLACHE POWDER 
have been received. I should 
have responded sooner had I 
been in Paris. I beg your par- 
don for the delay. I herein 
| send you check for the amount, 
$4.80, and thank you very much 
for your promptness. I can find 
| no powder in Paris that can 







compare with your LA- 

BLACHE POWDER, and I 

think I have tried them all 

fairly. Thanking you again, I 
remain very sincerely yours, 

Mrs, - 

Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 





The famous LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER will be 
mailed to any address in the U. 
S. on receipt of §O cents. 
BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





MSO, 
; What 

/ Did It? 
 «Anna’s carpet and 
=< / mine were bought at 
=" 7 the sametime. Her’s 
ANNI ig just as good as 
new and mine is worn out. That broom 


has done it. I'll try her plan on the 

next one and use only a 
BISSEL CARPET 

SWEEPER.” 


The ‘‘BIssELLS”’ save carpets— 
Almost double the life of them. 


Sold pees Soescal 








BARGARREN ART BED SPREADS 
AND SHAMS, 


With Woven Borders, Tinted and Plain Centres, 


THE NEW WORCESTER CLOTH 


For Embroidery Purposes. Antique Effects. Send 
for samples. 
J. BR. LEESON & CO., 
Boston. 


317 Church St., N. ¥. 


nites 
5 


es OF eliow, 25c. Wood 
ggists, or by mail, for 
x.,.D in s 


THEO. 'RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
od 68 Maiden Lane. 


o* FRE 


New York. 





A fine 14k gold pla 
ted watch to every 
reader of this paper. 
‘ie out and senditto us with 


i 


our guarantee that 
rn it atany time within 
tisfactory, and if 


ThE 
an 
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A GROSS UNDERVALUATION. 


MAUD. “Have vou seen Tom Tam monntne ‘ 
JENNIE. “No; 


MAUD. “Wuy wor? Have vou qvareetiep?” 


JENNIE. “No: ser we's a pevre,. Woew toe 
TOW yeereuvay, Tom TOLD HIM Hk WANTED TO MAKE 
DONE, ANP GAVE HIM A QUARTER.” 
THE SAME OLD BASIS 
‘'Wuar woe the row between Chollie Parsons and 
the hotel barber about 7? 
rhe same old trouble. The barber couldn't hold 
his tongue, and (hollie offered to hold it for him.” 
a 
Bartow. “ Who composed this opera?” 
Cavuey. “I don't think it ever was composed. I 
don't notice any composure in it 





any I pont WANT TO SRR HIM.” 


BATHING-MASTFR RESCUED ME FROM THE UNDPER- 
SOME SUITABLE BKROOGNITION OF WHAT HR HAD 


A CREDITOR'S PHILOSOPHY. 


I'm glad Smythe never paid me back 
The fiver lent in days of yore, 

Becanse, had he done so, perchance, 

I might have lent him many more. 





quesniijpuataan 
* Parslow, what is your idea of a gentleman ?” 
“Tam.” 


“By Jove, Parsiow, you always do have original 
ideas, don’t you?” 


NO EXCITEMENT. 


AN UNDISCOURAGED FARMER 

I met a jolly farmer in a lovely Western 

A man of fertile fancy that was never fail, 

Who, when I told of hailstones seven ounces fall in 
weight, 

Said he had seen twelve-ounce ones back in eighteen 
sixty-eight. 


And wine I spoke of fish I'd caught, in certain for- 
eign 
That measured twenty-seven feet from narrative to 


*, 
He said, with brow unruffled and a manner frank and 


ree, 
That he had canght them twice as long in eighteen 
sixty-three. 


And then I spoke of having met a fellow in Berlin 

Whose mouth was large enough to get three large 
potatoes in; 

Whereon he wished Jini Hankinson—his cousin— 
wae alive; 

He'd seen him hold six apples in his month in sixty- 


It seemed to make no odds to him how I'd exag- 


erate ; 

He'd always go one better; so I thonght that I'd 
narrate . 

How with an ass’s jawbone did the mighty Samson 


slay 
Ten thousand of his foemen—just to see what he 
would sey 


He listened most intently, with an ever-broadening 


smile, 
As though he were a person that had never heard 
of guile; 


And when I'd done, he told me that he knew my 
tale was true, 

For Samson's self had told it him in eighteen sixty- 
two. 











HIS MONEY TIED UP. 


VALUABLE ASSISTANCE. 
“* Madam,” said the tramp, “ I've got to get to Jersey 
City to-night. Can't you assiet mer" 
“No; haven't time; but I'll lend yon my dog. He's 
a great help to tramps when they want to make space. 
Sic ‘im, Tige!” said the kind lady. 
apne 
Lawptorp. “ Now don't tell me you want a new 
farnace in the house. You know | put one in last 


. “I know that, and it’s a fine furnace, but I 
think there is one thing it needa.” . 

Lanprory. “ And what is that, pray ?” 

Texant. “A new house around it.” 





HE CLUTCHED MADLY.AT HIS HAIR IN THE FRENZY OF HIS ANGER. 


HER REAL RIGHTS. 

Mamir. “I believe in woman's rights ?” 

Gertie. “ Then you think every woman should have 
a vote.” 

Mamis. “No; bat I think every woman shéuld 
have a voter. en 

“And how is your table?" asked the prospective 
boarder. 

“ Splendid,” said the landlady. “ Why,’it's eo rich 
that people are dying of indigestion in my house all 
the time.” 


“You MOST MAVE FOUND YOUR SOMMER AT THE BRAOU Very¥ peLiouTroL, Mas. Dawt-Gorr.” 
“On vee, I GAVE ENJOYED PT, BUT CP HAS REEN KXORSSIVELY STUPID FOR MY GIRLS; NOT A MAN HERE RxXoEPT On Scwpays,” 
“Way, | see TWO MEN COMING THIS WaY now.” 


“Ou rea, I xwow ; 


BUT THEY ARE BOTH ENGAGED,” 


“ Au, INDEED; TO Whom, Pray?” 


“Ou, wy oreta!” 


CORRECT. 
“ Jimmie, how many quarters equa) a dollar 7’ asked 
Jimmie’s teacher. 
“None of ‘em, ma'am,” replied Jimmie, “ because 
you told us a part couldu't never equal the whole.” 
———_—_—_———— 


“ What marvellons vitality Slithurs has! He's been 
ill six months now. Any other man would have 


died.” 
“It ian’t vitality. It's the times. He ie so hard up 


he cannot even pay his last debt to nature.” 

















HOW CHILDREN EDUCATE 
THEIR PARENTS. 


NE never knows how ignorant and 

helpless she is,” exclaimed a young 
matron not long ago, ‘‘until she begins to 
train her first child.” 

She might have added, had she thought a 
little longer, that no human being ever does 
so much for others in an educational way us 
the first baby. His little hands guide his 
father and mother in a way of which they 
neither know nor dream. Often their first 
real lesson in responsibility TS given them by 
their little one. The transformation effected 
by the dimpled darling in the crib is akin 
to the miraculous. This young mother, so 
careful about everything that can directly 
or remotely affect her baby’s well-being, so 
heedless of her own comfort, so ready to 
lose rest and sleep in his behalf, was, you 
would have said a year ago, a giddy flitting 
thing, a mere butterfly whirling here and 
there, caring for fun and for pleasure, for 
pretty gowns, for the last waltz, for her cat 
and her dog, for anything which promised a 
good time. But the baby has already made 
her aware of what life's supremest meaning 
is; she has entered into the holy of holies by 
way of the altar of sacrifice; she is responsible 
for another never-ending life. 

So with the young father. He feels the 
throbbing of a manliness quite new. He 
works in the shop or on the farm with a 
greater resolution, a more definite purpose; 
he tells of “that boy of mine,” and looks 
an inch taller. This son is a hostage to for- 
tune; he is a pledge that a good old name is 
to be handed down in honor and pride. 

The little one trains the mother in pa- 
tience. If her temper was formerly quick 
or petulant, capricious or whimsical, she 
cannot now indulge it; for it will not do to 
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set. the baby a bad example. Her tones, her 
expression of face, are suited to the tiny bit 
of herself. For mother’s eyes are baby’s 
skies. She learns to be brave where once 
she was timorous, for she does not wish her 
child to be afraid of thunder-storms, nor of 
cows, nor of beetles and centipedes. Father 
and mother try to be more truthful than 
ever. They waut their boy to be true. They 
learn that eve ry promise must be kept reli- 
giously; that they must not allow so much as 
a doubt of their word,once given. They ac- 
quire bit by bit a feeling of responsibility, 
unlike anything they have ever known before. 

Children educate their parents psycholo- 
gically too. In the hurry and din of the 
world’s market men and women lower their 
standards of value; they grow complex as 
to motive; they think upon loss and gain, 
and value the pitiful dross of material suc- 
cess unduly. Children, left to themselves, 
are straightforward and simple; they go di- 
rectly to the heart of things; hog are won- 
derfully clear-sighted and “Trailing 
clouds of glory do they eum, anid so their 
fancies are vivid and sweet, their imagina 
tions active. Sometimes they baffle older 
people by statements which cannot be veri 
fied in our customary scales, but this is only 
because they are nearer the angels than we, 
and hear whispers to which our ears are deaf. 

A child can suffer as keenly over a depri 
vation or a disappointment as a man over 
the loss of a fortune. Therefore, it is worth 
while for parents to learn sympathy with 
children in children’s trials, not calling that 
a trifle which deeply wounds a little loving 
heart. It was with the 
that our blessed Lord set. a child in the 
midst of His disciples, and bade them look 
and learn, and become like the little ones, of 
whom, as He said for all the ages, is the 
kingdom of heaven. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Too Man vy Cooks 


spoil the broth.’’ 


Probably because they 
don’t use 


| as Packer's Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly | 
Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to | 
In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 


Extract ° BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 


Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





deepest wisdom | 





Gres designs require great consideration. 
Or eye-witness is better than ten hear-says, 
[Little and often fills the purse. 


D)iigence is the mistress of succes. 


Doeserve success and you shall command it. 
Ue not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Ss superfluities to provide necessaries. 
TT never fears a rigid examination.” 
But the wisest of all is-USE 


[——— —_-__———eeng 





MADE ONLY BY 


- K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St, Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


Y 





PA 
HAIR BALSAM 
hair. 
rowth. 





FOR BABY’S BATH 


“One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 


| do without it. 
require repetition here. 


relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.’ 


Christine Terhune Herrick. | 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 





OMPLEXION POWDE 
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CHEAP FOR ek 





{t's because there's reason 
in it. In fact; 
the most’ important ingredi- 
ent of the Franco-American 
This is the 
spice which makes all the 
difference between these and 


all other brands of canned 


Yes, in soup. 


Soups is reason. 


soup. Reason will not mix 
with poor material. so that 
if we use reason we must 
have the*very best of every- 
thing.. Reason cannot endure 


things recklessly thrown together, for reason requires 


care for all processes. 


watching and! must be 


Reason boils slowly, needs 
taken off when done. So we 


must have everything in our kitchen done on the 


minute. 


Reason abhors uncleanliness™as naturally as 


nature does a vacuum. So our entire factory must 


be scrupulously clean. 


Indeed, every one of our 


employees. is instructed to throwin.a little reason 
in every process of cooking and canning, even to 
the maker:of the'can_ himself who uses reason with 
the solder (soldering the can on theroutside) so that 
you taste soup and not solder. 


What wonder that 


we have all we can do at our 


factory, corner of Franklin Street and West Broad- 
way, New York, to make enough soups to supply 





FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 
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We hid lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top" and “ 
not break from heat; 
glass. Try them. 


pearl glass" do 
they are made of tough 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacsetH Co. 


Gime COMPLEXIOn 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
4 or GCandés milk 


re s EOTABLismEl 1849 ‘ 
3°. canpts, 16, B+ 8'-De> 





our appreciative .customers ! 


What wonder that the 


Franco-American Food Company is familiar to the 


best housewives in the land! 


It was because the name Franco-American Food 
Company is so well and favorably known that the 
great Dutch house of.J. & C. Blooker desired us to 


assume the American Agency for their Cocoa. 


And 


it was because we became convinced (after the most 
careful examination and comparison) that there was 
no brand of Cocoa offered:to:the American public so 
well worthy of being associated with our Soups as 
Blooker's Dutch Cocoa that we- consented to represent 


them- on this side of the water: 


This means much 


for it commits” us to: the opinion: that Blooker's is the 
best cocoa” ever offered’ to the“ public because purest. 
most delicate: and} at_the~ same. time most thoroughly 


nutritious. We: will_glad- 
ly" send a sample can of 
our” soups,-any one of 18 
different varieties, for 14 
cents to" pay postage and a 
sample of Blooker’s Cocoa, 
enough for two cups for 
two cents. Address the 
Franco American Food 
Company, West Broad- 
way & Franklin=St.,. New 
York. 
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AN UNTRAINED CREW.—Drawy sy F. 8. Cavrcn 


( FAIRY boat that keeps afloat Each merry sprite, with love and light, For never band on sea or land And at a word, or so I’ve heard, 
hough tricksy is the elfin crew, Is weaving spells about the maid Than Cupid’s gay and festive train They each would lose their antic pace, 
Your dainty freight might meet worse fate They dance and play, and scatter spray, Are quicker stirred by damsel’s word, And keep the boat in pride afloat, 
Than thus to sail the seas with you. And she is not the least afraid. And sooner feel ber silken rein. Their guiding-star her lovely face. 


ANNE WARWICK. 
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AN OLD-TIME INDUSTRY—WEAVING RAG CARPETS.—Dzawy ny Aurrep Karres.—[See Pace 772.) 
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THE LENOX LIBRARY, NEW YORK CITY.—Draww ny Vicror Perarv.—{Sex Pace 759.) 
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VILLAGE CARPET-WEAVER. 
coverings sug 


| I ad | {tf I 
sted, it may be, by earth's natural car 


pet lates back to the earliest ages, such 
coverings consisting probably of leaves 
gras 1 rushes, although among pastoral 
tribe and those addicted to hunting the 
skit f animals were perhaps considered 
most suitable for this purpose. It is not 
until hat the art of weaving may have 
originated in a desire to obtain more cleanly 
and ¢ fortabl erings, and that this was 
realiz by plaiting or interweaving reeds 
fror e riv bank—a simple art, which in 
Ohi ind som ther countries has survived 
to the predent day In tropical climes and 
t urmer portions of the temperate re 
1ese Woven mats are extensively used, 

m especially ar ne the poorer ¢ lasses 
! the simple process to which we have 
re the progress of the art of weaving 
wi slow for centuries. At the dawn 
. period, however, the sistet 
ar ning and Weaving rise into view 
shi g parallel advancement, and both sa 
read | classical writings attest the high 
development of the textile arts, in the prose- 
cu of which both vertical and horizontal 

] ! vere employed 

Early in the eighteenth century a method 
levised whereby the weaver could throw 
1uttle backward and forward across the 
i ind be enabled to weave alone the 
ulest cloths, whereas by the plan then 


»peration the se rvices of two weavers were 
Numerous 


HNecessal improvements were 
subsequently made upon the hand-loom then 
in use, resulting, about the year 1789, in the 
invention of the automatic loom; and the 
wonderful progress which has since been 
mac in it levelopment and perfection 
leaves would seem, but little more to be 
é hed this respect 

W e« development of the art of weav 
ing, more luxurious carpets were designed 
China, India, Persia, Turkey, and Spain un 
der the Moorish rule attaining highest ex 
cellence in this undertaking. Even at the 
pres day work from Hindoo, Turkish 
and Persian looms occupies a front rank, ac 
cording t wccepted canons of taste both for 
elegance of design and quality of product 
But modern art and ingenuity have won 
their way even in Oriental lands, and fair 


copies of the high-priced originals are now 
brought within the reach of moderate means, 
while the Kidderminster, Wilton, Worcester, 
Brussels, and other high-class fabrics, with 
th nost endless variety of cheaper grades, 
composed of various materials, either un- 


mixed ri 


to the wondet 


different combinations, testify 
ful resources of the carpet in 






dust! it home and abroad 
Far enough away, to our pineteenth-cen 
tury vision, seem the days of which Scott 
BaAnY wh i 
* Stag-he la, weary with the chase, 
Lay stretched apog the rashy floor 
and not unlike a poet's fancy reads the quaint 
chronicle of the oki Dut ch homesteads of 
New Amsterdam, whose “floors were cov 
ered with white sand, on which many neat 


figures were traced with a broom.” 
we that the rag carpets of our 
grandme the haven of all waste mate 
rial, the ultimate destination of old jackets, 
trousers, coats and counterpanes— 
were far more comfortable than such perish- 
able coverings 

In the picture on page 770 the artist in 
troduces us to the village carpet weaver, who, 
seated before his loom, turns aside from the 
gayly colored carpet growing beneath his 
skilful manipulations to drive a profitable 
bargain with his thrifty customer. From the 
earnest faces of the men, absorbed in their 
prospective bargain, our attention wanders 
to the weaver’s second customer, a woman, 
poorly rh neatly clad, whose wan face 
tells of privation and endurance, while with 
u quiet patience, won through life’s hard ex- 
perience, she stands with folded hands, wait 
ing a favorable opportunity to dispose of her 
modest store 

The room, though humble, 
suggestions of home comforts; 
rudely constructed, is 
adapted to its purpose. The scene is simple, 
yet replete with *nterest, as portraying the 
spirit of utilization which characterizes this 
economic era, and we turn from its study 
with the conviction that in all industries, as 
in the arts and sciences, far wider fields re- 
main to be explored, still greater develop- 
ments shall reward our faith and patience. 


Sure are 


thers 


gowns 


thoug 


is not without 
and the loom, 
if somewhat 


4 THOUGHTFUL SERVANT. 


T has often been deplored by employers 

that servants do not think, but that fa- 
mous German publication, Fliegende Blatter, 
once demonstrated that however true this 
may be of the many, it is not in accordance 
with the facts as to the few. The story is of 
a new footman who had been instructed by 
his mistress always to knock at the door of 
a room and wait outside until he was told 
to come in. Later in the day the employer 


and his wife were sitting at dinner when the | 


flunky put his head in at the door, but with- 
drew it quickly, shut the door,and gave a 
knox iN 
**Come in!” said madame, astonished at the 
strange procedure. ‘‘ Pray why did you put 
your head in at the door and then knock?” 
Please, ma’am,” said the flunky, “I 
wanted to see first, ma'am, if there was any 


body inside.” 


well | 





















HARPER’S BAZAR 





Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory So: 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best 


27.388 contributions were received. To the folk 


SIXTH | 


ap an opportunity to contribute, to its literature, 
twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements, 
ywing was awarded the 


PRIZE. 


At the edge of the village a neat cottage stood, 
The home of the widow La Rue; 
It was small, but so clean it fair shone in the sun, 


From parlor to kitchen, 


straight through. 


And the widow herself was as bright, and as sweet 
As an April washed flower might be; 

Rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, as she took from the line 
Snowy garments, a picture was she. 


* It befell that the deacon 


, a widower sad, 


Passed by, and his jone, loving heart, 


At the sight of that pictur 
By that roguish sprite, 


e was pierced through and through 
Cupid’s sharp dart. 


Now his home and his children are cleanly and neat 


Beyond the lone man’s 


s wildest hope ; 


And the widow with smiles lays the cause of her bliss, 
To the use of the pure Ivory Soap. 


BELLE DEVLIN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corvricut 1892, sv THe Procter & Gamee Co, 








CURE FOR 


> ‘The Best Cov 1 
- Testes Good. Ue inte 
Sold by Druggists, - 


little boy 
just it 
My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 


NSUMPTION 





years old. 


of Piso’s Cure 


sumption, and it is the first 
thing that has: ever done her any 


good. She is only 4 years old, and 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 
she was a year old, till now she is al- 
most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, 93. 


“ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men, Whether 
travelling or at home, Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a 
large sum for death | to aes 
children or b 

also to women «& new “gela of 
profitable employment. Pamph- 
lets sent. Wemen Agents 
Wanted. 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY v0., 


Nos, 62 & 64 William St., N. 
c Cageea and Assets, $225,000. 








GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, 


and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & ©O., Box 1664, Portland, Maine 
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for Con- 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Not 3s. 
Confection, 


but as a 


Drink, 
imparting strength, 
j aiding digestion, is 
Chocolat-Menier most effective. 

Not a narcotic, like Tea, Coffee, or 
Cocoa, but a strengthening, unadul- 
terated FOOD. 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


ARE NO MORE TO BE COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk 
| to Pure Cream. 


_ Pamphlets s giving recipes, and sample, ~ ad- 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 
F 























ASK YOUR GROCER FOR a Branch 
CHOCOLAT [J chocotat-Menier 


Annual Sales Erceed 93 MiLLiON LOB. 
SAMPLES SENTFREE WENIER. N.Y. 


86 W. Broadway, 
New York City; 
or Menier Bldg. 









20th Edition, pestpadi | for %5c. (or stampe). 


Why it Falls Off, Tarns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By pa HARLEY PARKER, F.R. A. 8. 
P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
ba Every one should read this little book."—Athenaeum, 


772 


World's air. 








“| speak not out of weak surmises, 
but from proof.” 


LARD 
MUST 


since COTTOLENE has come to 
take its . The satisfaction 
with which the le have hailed 
the advent of the Shortening 


Cottolene 


evidenced by the rapidly increas- 
ing enormous sales is PROOF 
ITIVE not only of its great 
value as a new article of diet 
but is also sufficient proof of the 
general desire to be rid of indi- 
— unwholesome, una‘ 
zing lard, and 4 all the ills 
lard promotes. Try 


Cottolene 


at once and waste no time in 
discovering like thousands of 
others that you have now 


NO USE 
FOR LARD. 


Send three cents tn Gamee to N. K. 
Fairbank 4c .. anon. © r handsome 
Cottolene C k, contaieins six 


hundred recipes i by nine emi- 


nent autborities on cooking. 
Made only by 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Nontreal, New York, Boston, 
Philadeiphia, San Francisco, ote. 
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r Requisite. 
| Excelling in Quality 
| any 25 cent Seap on the 
ime market 
| |.) A trial will convince you 
| b that you want 
no other _.._ ath. 
-| Note Package and insist 
} on the genuine. 
-| Sample cake by mail 12c. 
r COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 
185-187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 2 a 



























RATES FOR ADVERTISING 


IN 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Displayed advertisements, per canes line, one 





| insertion - - - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 


| column, 24 inches. Four columns to a page 


DISCOUNTS. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (ut not both) as tollows 


"| 6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one some - - 10% 
| 3. 8 or600 “ - 16s 

26 - or 750 “ - oe eee 
| 52 . or 1000 “ ms “ e+ 264 
| 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil; avev-age, eight 


words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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